rary 


CHIEFLY DEVOTED TO 


Library Economy and Bibliograpby 


MARCH, 1913 


VOL. 38. NO. 3 


NEW YORK: PUBLICATION OFFICE, 298 BROADWAY 


LONDON; SOLD BY THE AMERICAN BOOK AGENCY OF ARTHUR F. BIRD, 
22 BEDFORD ST., STRAND. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00. MONTHLY NUMBERS, 35 cts. 
Price to Europe, or other comsntries in the union, 163. per annum, Single aumbers, ws. 6d, 
Published by the R. R. Bowxer Co, R. R. Bowker, President and Treasurer, Fremont River, Secretary 
Entered at the Post-Office ait New York, N. Y., as second class matter. 
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EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Ltd., 


American and Colonial Library Agencp. 


English and Foreign New and Second-hand, Rare and Out-of-Print Books, 
Government Publications, Magazines, Periodicals, Continuations, 4&c., 
Publishers’, Second-hand, and Auction Catalogues mailed to Customers 
when desired. Bookbinding of highest grade at strictly competitive prices. 


AUCTIONS ATTENDED 
We are essentially the Agents for the “busy man,” and have built up 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 


PROMPTNESS, ECONOMY, 
EFFICIENCY, and STRAIGHT DEALING 


Proved by the retention of a large clientele for over 
Half-e-Century, 


And a constantly increasing Business. 


We minimise your time and trouble, and bring intelligence to bear upon 
your requirements. We are in touch with the principal old Booksellers 
of Europe, and have special facilities for completing sets and obtaining 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS, MSS.., &c. 


Various periods of Parliamentary Papers and. Hansards in stock. 
Single books despatched by return mail, large consignments by quickest 
and cheapest route. Small orders by periodical combined shipments 
reducing cost of freight toa minimum. We clear at the customs and 
the goods are expressed to your door without trouble. 


We want to do business with you, and we know we can 
make it worth your while to do business with us. 


Estimates and terms per return. Correspondence invited on all Library topics. 
Scarce items searched for and reported upon free of charge. Accounts 
rendered in British or U. S. Currency as desired. 

Let us have your list of desiderata. 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Ltd., 


14, GRAPE STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 16, BEAVER STREET. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Board 
78 E. WASHINGTON ST., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-1911 


An annotated list of the 3,000 best bucks published since 1904, selected through votes ct 
ibrarians and specialists in all parts of the country and edited by the editor of the A. 1 
portunt aid in bock selection since the A. lL. A. Catalog of 1904 


A. Booklist (he most im 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


A. L. A. #Kooklist 


A magazine devoted to book selections. 
Invaluable in book selection. 


Edited with the assistance and votes of librarians 


and specialists. Monthly except July and August, $1.00 


per year. 


List of Subject Headings for a Dictionary Catalog 


New edition thoroughly revised. Edited by Mary J. Briggs. Three times material of 
previous edition. Cloth, reinforced, $2.50; carriage prepaid. 


How to Choose Editions 


By WiiuiaM E, Fosrer. Pp. 24. Price, 15 cents. Discusses the six points of selections. 
(1) Text (whether unabridged or not); (2) Editor; (3) Size; (4) Type; (5) Paper and Ink; 


(6) Binding. 
TWO NEW CHAPTERS IN THE A. L.A. MANUAL OF LIBRARY ECONOMY 
Chapter V. Proprietary and Subscription Libraries 


By CuHArLes KNowtrs Botton, Price, rocents. A brief history of proprietary and sub- 
s ‘ription libraries and their place and function in the library world. 


Chapter X. The Library Building 


By WitttamM R, Eastman. Price, cents. A careful statement of principles and advice 
as to what to do and what not to do in planning a library building by a recognized authority 


in library architecture. 
IN PRESS 


Chapter XII. Training for Librarianship 


Ky Maxy W. PLummer. Price, tocents. A brief survey of the history of library training. 
discussion of curricula, etc. Gives list of library schools with data concerning each. 


Kibliography. 


Aids in Library Work with Foreigners 


Compiled by MAkGuerite Retp and Joun G, MouLton, 


Pp. 24. Price, 10 cents. 


Hints to small Libraries 


By Mary W. PrumMer. New and revised edition, Suggestive lists of reference books in 
the average library. aids in book selection, and library tools are some of the topics treated. 


A valuable aid to the untrained livrariay. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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Recommended by A. L. A. 


The follo wine books are a part of the list of our Fall 


publi ations whi h haz hee lecte ad and c mimenle a 


upon (as below) in the A. L. A. Book Last 
By ALLEN H. EATON 


The Oregon System pes 


rhe best analysis ot the working age een ani and referendun Oregon which has vet appears 

Zach measure is discussed separately, shown ur vote onit e inthue estora iZ t 
it, the advantaves of the use of direct legisla t I the abuses prese i he rt r se I he 
author isin favorot irect wis put pornts out sermou et ts present Oregor 
ind gives the impression that itis by neans the unqua ucce vl h ible advocates 


} 
led us to believe 


By NATHANIEL C. FOWLER, Jr. 


How to Get Your me. 


Like the author's other books, ultra popularin style and eve 

Pa Raised | tly written, bul giving mu ractical though alse muc 
ry obvious advice Uryes beg nnerst . their occupa 

tions with care, work faithfully, liwe economically, etc., and gives more specific suggestions The 


brief papers on ** How [ got my pay raised" by sixty-erght successful men, giving name and positior 
vary widely, some being very general, others detailed 


By ELLYE HOWELL GLOVER 


“Dame Curtsey’s” Book of ute 
Party Pastimes for the Up-to-date Hostess 


Describes a large number of pastimes and parties apr priate tor every nthanrd holiday inthe year 

with clear directions for giving them, and miscellaneous chapters children’s ithday hure 

bazaars, showers and ;¢ incements, etc Although some f the sugwestions are rather commor 


place, the book will prove useful to the “thousards «f people w ave no time to do their own 


thinking Reprinted in part trom newspapers 


By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


Motor Journeys 


Encounters with fellow travellers, with Spanish handits, Frer nokeepers. at ther episode 
trivial in themselves, but to!d with humor lental bits of ripti and muctl 
delightful commentary, make a diverting e chapters of motor urne ys i taly 
Germany, France, Spain and Africa The Mr Hale give the effect of etc} 
ingsand hisd ussion of the cost of such a trip ts of practical v et rospective tours Re 


printed from various magazines 


By FRANCES KINSLEY HUTCHINSON 


Our Country Life 


A pleasant book describing enthusiastically the joys ot a beautifully summer estate in the Middle 
West -the pleasure of landscape and flower gardening, making changes to improve the round 
entertaining guests, et« Dye spite the t that exoense evidently «did not iter inte the woer's 
consideration, some of the chapters contain suggestions for any country hume-builder having c 


what similar conditions, Interesting photographic 1 lustrations 


Rodin (Little Books on Art) 


A brief, suggestive consideration of Rodin as man, teacher and artist,in which biographical deta 
are subordinated to an interpretation of bis genius by a study of concrete examples na 
»f these being illustrated A chapter on his drawing and etchings ts included and a bibliographica 


list given at the end 


By ROBERT H.H. CUST 


Benvenuto Cellini (Little 


A short, p pular acc yuntof the « events of the artist’s life summarized 
ooks on Art) from his “Autobiography with a description and tlustrations of h 
more important works A list of his authentic artistic productions “1 


the dates of execution and a chapter on his miscellaneous writings are included 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, CHICAGO 
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YOU 


A copy of our new Catalog 
No. 16 of Library Supplies? 


This Catalog contains many Original Ideas that will 
interest you and help you in your work. 


GAYLORD 
BROS. A copy will be sent for the 


| Syracuse, N. Y. asking. Use the corner card. 


Send me without ex- 
pense your Catalog No. 1 


ame | GAYLORD BROS. 


| a SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 
orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 
location in the publishing center of the country en- 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our many pleased customers in 
all parts of the United States are our strongest 
arguments for an opportunity to show you how we 
can fill your orders. 


Qo 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention 


The Baker @ Taylor Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


B 33-37 East 17th St. NEW YORK CITY Union Square, North 
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THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CHARLES L. BOWMAN, Pres. and M'y’r. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884 


OR over a quarter century The Union Library Association has been a most important 

factor in Library Building in America, During the past decade it has given special 
attention to Public Libraries, so that at the present tame there is hardly a Library wn the 
United States whose Librarianits nitin touch us. and who does not know that we offer 
more good Library Books and Remainders at bargain prices than any book-selling establash- 
ment in the United States. Our lavgest business is, however, in Current 
and Standard Library Bocvks, 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


All Books in Print. Our prices being lower on the average than those of any 
other book seliing establishment. 

Library Remainders, both American ard British. 

Standard Library Sets. Subscription Books. 


OUR FACILITIES 


We have one of the best equipped book-selling establishments in New York City. 
Our service 1s prompt both as to shipments and reports, and all correspondence receives 
immediate and careful attention. 

Our New Catalog (No. 97) of Bargains in Library Books is now ready and will be 
Sent free to any Librarian for the asking. It contains a large number of important Eng- 
lish Importations. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Brunswick Building 225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 

H | GG | NS’ PHOTO-NOUNTER PASTE 

DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 

LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beanches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we cal! 
your attention to the elaborate facilitics at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A_ request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


Park Piace, New York. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can pre mise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great 
Established 1816. 


4 Monthly Crtalogue of Secowd-Hand Books (** Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post /) 


140 Strand, W. C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London 
Telegraphic Address: ROOKMEN, LONDON, Codex: UNICODE and A BOC. 


7 Books on Educational, Liter- fire 

The Library Journal |BOOKS 
and all other subjects, also al! cor 

Civil Service Examinations. 
SECOND-HAND AT HALF PRICE. mo 
NEW, at 25 p- ent. DISCOUNT. 

| HALF RATE SUBSCRIPTIONS | | 
Books Bought Best Prices @iven. Large Selection of Mus Wi 

121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
ALF rate subscriptions to THE LIBRARY W. & G FOYLE “Lonvon. w. c.. Ena. tak 
Tostcad of ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


year) are offered to Branch Libraries; also 561 Third Avenue 
on Personal Copies for the Librarian or his NEW YORK CITY 
Assistants, or to any member of the Board of Scandinavian Books 
Trustees, providing the Library itself sub- LISRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


scribes for one copy at the regular rate. 
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One of the seven-story steel stacks 


Harvard Law Schoo! Library 


Fireproof Library Stacks 


and Furniture 


TEEL furnishings are especially 
S suited to libraries. Not only 
fireproof, but more sanitary, durable, 
convenient, attractive and relatively 
more economical than the wooden 
type. 

We build for library use steel desks, 
tables, card index cabinets, racks for 
book 


newspapers and magazines, 


trucks, filing cabinets—everything to 
render libraries fireproof in fact as 
well as name. 

Operating the largest Metal Furni- 
ture factories in the world and main- 
taining a special department of library 
designing, we are prepared to give 
librarians and architects the west ser 
vice obtainable. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY ¢ 


ITALOG 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, New York 
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“No matter who you are, or what your 
work or business is, we can help you—come 
to us,” is the summation by a newspaper wri- 
ter of the tenor of the annual report of the 
New York Public Library, and though not 
from an interview with Dr. Billings,as might 
be inferred from the text, pithily expresses 
both the spirit of the library and of the Amer- 
ican public library system. New York’s cir- 
culation for 1912, 7,969,664, gives an average 
of 2.6 volumes per capita for the estimated 
population of 3,061,000 in its immediate 
bailiwick of Manhattan, Bronx and _ Rich- 
mond boroughs; almost exactly the same 
as last year, and slightly better than the 
2.4 of the Brooklyn system. This is some- 
what below the average in smaller places, and 
there is still a vast unexplored field of readers 
before the metropolitan libraries. As the li- 
brary of the largest circulation in the world, 
the record of the New York Public Library 
is of unique interest, and its report is really 
of national importance. 


Ir is proverbial that a book owned is worth 
many times a book borrowed, and it should 
be an axiom that the purpose of the public 
library system is to promote good reading, 
outside as well as inside its jurisdiction. Pride 
of circulation has led some librarians so far 
as to suggest that there is no reason why 
people should buy books when they can ob- 
tain them for nothing from the public library. 
This overlooks, or, rather, antagonizes, the 
proper view of the purpose of the public li- 
brary: that it should not spend the public 
money where private means can better accom- 
plish the end. The library is only a part of 
the larger system of public education in which 
not only the school and the college, but the 
bookstore and the personally owned book are 
also a part. Mr. Mumford’s paper on the 
relations that should exist between the libra- 
rian and the bookseller is altogether in the 
right direction. Codperation between the libra- 
rian and the bookseller can be very fruitful of 
good result, and it is unfortunate that for one 
reason or another the two classes have come 
to look upon each other askance. There 
was once a proposition that the library should 
become a local bookstore, and thus do away 


with the commercial element in bookselling 
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But this would be going far afield, and would 
involve the library system in the losses as well 
as gains of trade. Far better is it that the 
librarian should be the wise guide of the 
bookseller in helping him to select the best 
books, especially those for children, and that 
the bookseller should feel that the librarian 
is behind him rather than against him in pro- 
moting good reading through the sale of the 
best books. Mr. Mumford brings together 
much of the experience of libraries in such 
cooperation, and his paper is full of sugges- 
tions that should be heeded. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL training in college and, in- 
deed, in the schools, is not at all a question 
of professional education, though it is the 
library profession which should emphasize its 
need. There are certain courses in education 
which are both labor-saving and time-saving- 
and instead of increasing the amount of work 
and the number of hours required for edu- 
cation, really diminish these. Amongst such, 
the knowledge of how to find and how to use 
a book is of the first importance. This study 
should not be overlooked in the grammar 
grades, for the key to the library should be 
furnished all the more to children who will 
never get to the high school or the college, 
but who, nevertheless, should use books all 
their lives and should, consequently, be told 
how to use them to best advantage. Other- 
wise not only is an enormous amount of time 
wasted, both by the user of books and, inci- 
dentally, by the library staff in serving him, 
but a person may not even know that certain 
lines of information, pertinent to and prac- 
tical in his life, may be had from books, quite 
aside from the inspiration which also should 
be had from books. The knowledge of the 
use of logarithms is a similar example of a 
subject auxiliary to the study of mathematics, 
which means an enormous saving in practical 
life; and the slide rule is another device which 
is literally a tool for intellectual work. These, 
however, are much more technical, and do 
not cover so wide a field of usefulness as 
does bibliographical training This corre- 
sponds, in fact, to the value of typewriting 
and stenography as labor-saving devices; and 
it is especially interesting here to note that 
President Woodrow Wilson has, throughout 
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his life, made practical use of shorthand and 
typewriting, putting his addresses in form 
through shorthand, as he has recently done 
in the case of his inaugural. The libraries 
should be ready to advise students of all 
grades to avail themselves of such helps as 
these, because in this way there will be more 
time for reading and better reading. 


EFFICIENCY, a word now rather fashionable, 
may mean either social or mechanical effec- 
tiveness on the part of the worker, and it is 
perhaps the human side which should rightly 
be emphasized in library relations. This can- 
not be determined by any mechanical, physio- 
logical or even psychological tests, for the 
relation of one human being with other hu- 
man beings cannot be gauged by any appa- 
ratus. Yet there is a standard by which such 
efficiency may be measured, and the report 
paper which Mr. Bostwick has prepared is a 
very useful illustration of what may be done 
in this direction. Such efficiency records as 
these are useful, first of all, to the executive 
in relation to appointment and promotion, but 
they have another usefulness, though this is 
dificult to make effective without disturbing 
social equilibrium. To an individual worker 
who wants to know how to better personal 
work and improve his personal position, the 
chief and co- 


opinions of his immediate 
and, therefore, 


workers are most valuable; 
such records should be of peculiar value to 
the person whose character and work are 
thus passed upon, if that person is sufficiently 
broadminded to take advantage of, instead of 
to resent, such evaluation. While it is the 
human side of efficiency that has to be empha- 
sized, yet there is a good deal on the mechan- 
ical side, with respect to the use of labor- 
saving and time-saving methods and devices, 
of which account should be taken in libraries. 
In this field, Mr. W. P. Cutter has for some 
time been making observations, and, happily, 
it is his intention at a later date to put his 
results before the library profession. 

Tue plan for developing the legislative ref- 
erence features of the Library of Congress 
and the establishment of a Bill Drafting 
Bureau, either within or without the library, 
is again before Congress, and is likely, if not 
in the present session, at least during the next 
Congress, to become law. ‘The bill for this 
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purpose, presented by Senator La Follette, js 
in itself a model of bill drafting, for it makes 
the necessary provision and gives the neces 
sary power in the simplest form, without 
cumbering the bill with administrative detai! 
which can be best worked out in the cours: 
such bureaus. This 


legislative measur: 


of the development of 
administrative detail in 
has been a curse to the economic organizatio 
of governmental bureaus, and Post Office leg- 
islation has been peculiarly obnoxious in this 
way. Senator La Follette’s bill provides for 
a Bill Drafting Bureau outside the Library 
of Congress, and whether or not such a 
bureau should be under the direct supervision 
of the 
gers of partisanship, or be connected with the 


legislature, inviting the possible dan- 


official library, now almost universally non 
partisan, is fairly a matter of question. A bill 
for creating a Bill Drafting Bureau in con- 
nection with the State Library has been in- 
troduced in the New York Legislature by 
Assemblyman Hinman, and New York is like) 
before very long to follow the good example 
of Wisconsin and other states. The Hinman 
bill is, however, open to criticism, as going 
overmuch into detail, and a simpler measure 
would be preferable. 


\s a library post, 1. ¢., a lower rate for 
books, is not made part of the postal appro- 
priation bill, it is to be hoped that it may 
brought forward at the extra session of Con- 
gress, and that enough pressure will l« 
brought to bear upon Senate and House to 
insure its adoption. Under the parcels post 
bill, the Postmaster-General was given wide 
power to modify everything except classifica- 
tion, but in this respect his hands were tied. 
Books were excluded from parcels post ad 
vantages because the parcels post was specifi- 
cally confined to fourth-class or merchandise 
matter. Books should certainly have the ben- 
efit of the parcels post rates, but in the farther 
zones the inclusion of them would increase 
instead of decrease the present rate. A prac- 
tical proposition is that to make books and 
other printed matter four cents a pound, giv- 
ing them also the benefits of the parcels post 
where this would be an advantage. Librarians 
should be on the alert to use their influence 
in this direction, for such a rate would be of 
benefit to the whole people, directly as well 
as through the agency of the libraries. 
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EFFICIENCY 
By ArtTHur E 


entitled “Service 


* printed in the June number 


IN an article 
libraries,’ 
journal, the present writer gave the result of 


systems in 
of this 


his experience in formulating and establish- 
ing such systems of service in four large 
libraries, and, incidentally, stated his conclu- 
sion that such systems should always remain 
in the control of the library authorities. 

While the 
satisfactorily from an inside standpoint, they 
are defective in one particular—that of com- 
plete record. 
of investigation by competent authority. While 
direct control of a library service system by 
an outside body, such as a municipal or other 
civil service board, is objectionable, there can 
certainly be no objection to the requirement, 
by municipal charter or state law, that the 
library service be organized and operated on 
the merit system, which requirement presup- 
poses occasional inquiry to ascertain whether, 
and in what degree and form, this is the case. 
Now, in the event of such investigation, it 
will usually be easy to produce the records of 
examinations, with marked papers, tabulated 
marks, and the action based thereon. When 
it comes to personality and efficiency, such 
records are not easy to get. Even where li- 
braries assign marks in these subjects and 
combine them with the results of the written 
tests to obtain a final mark on which pro- 
motion is based, there is nothing to show how 
the marks were obtained, and the investigat- 
ing authority might not unnaturally conclude 
that here was an opportunity to nullify the 
merit system. Evidently all data on which 
appointment or promotion is based should be 
matters of record, otherwise a perfectly well- 
ordered merit system cannot be demonstrated 
to be such to one who has a right to know; 
and, of course, in the last analysis, every citi- 
zen has this right in the case of a public in- 
stitution. 

What appeared to be needed was some reg- 
ular report on the efficiency of every em- 
ployee, which should be taken into account in 
assigning marks or in other 
making promotions, made in such permanent 
form that it could be filed as a record. Such 


plans therein described work 


This is most important in case 


some way, in 


reports are, of course, constantly made orally 
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Bostwick, Librarian, St. Louis Public Library 


acted without record being 


preserved. 


and upon, any 
They are occasionally made in 
recordable form, perhaps most often in the 
members of tr 


case of apprentices or 


classes. In some cases derelictions or unfay 
orable reports alone have been recorded, but 
a complete report on personality and work 
made regularly and filed 


thing that has not come under my 


permanently is a 
tion, although, of course, it may exist 
Having decided to adopt some such form 
of report in the St. Louis Public Library, the 
librarian laid the matter before the 
conference of department heads and branch 


weekly 
librarians. Had the question been the advisa 
bility of the adoption of 
sentiment of the meeting would probably have 


such a forn the 
been against it, but the announcement was 
simply that the librarian had decided to re- 
quire regularly thereafter, in shape suitable 
for filing, information regarding the efficiency 
had hitherto been 
irregularly and by word of mouth A 


received 
statt 
committee was appointed to draft a form of 
report, and the 
committee, with the incidental discussions and 
during 


of assistants that 


reports of progress of this 
conferences, occupied nearly a year 
which time staff 
thoroughly familiar with the plan and either 
agreed with the librarian regarding its ad 
visability or had some reasonable and well 
considered ground of opposition. 

The librarian had in mind a short 
containing a few important data. The 
mittee brought in a somewhat 
longer than that finally adopted, 
given below. Their reason, as 
that it is easier to answer a large number of 
than the 


everyone on the became 


forin 
com 
long one 
which is 
stated, was 


questions that require hardly more 
words “yes” and “no” 
each of which calls for the 
essay, however brief 
to all and finally prevailed. It 
tically the presentation of the information re- 
quired, ready-made, and its adoption or re- 
jection by the person making the report. Dis 
was chiefly on the 


in reply than a few, 


writing of an 
This reason appealed 


means prac- 


cussion in the meeting 


more personal items of information, such as 


those about neatness of dre & Ge: also about 


others whose propricty or clearness was ques- 
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tioned, such as that regarding loyalty to the 
library. Some of these were finally stricken 
out, but most were retained. It was also 
noted that in many cases the information 
asked for could not ordinarily be obtained. A 
department head, for instance, may be inti- 
mate enough with one of her assistants to 
know whether she has a real appreciation for 
literature, but in most instances this would 
not be the case. Many such questions were 
retained on the ground that answers, if pos- 
sible, would be of value, and, if not, could 
simply be omitted. 

After the forms had thus been put into 
shape they were duplicated and a copy was 
given to each department head, with instruc- 
tions to show it to all her assistants, discuss 
it with them, and report at the next mecting. 
The reports showed that the reception of the 
form had depended chiefly on the department 
head, either through manner of presentation 
or through personal influence. In some de- 
partments the plan seemed to be viewed with 
equanimity, while in others there was a con- 
siderable amount of suspicion, distrust and 
dislike of the whole scheme. It was next 
announced that anyone on the staff desiring 
to discuss the matter with the librarian would 
be given an opportunity to do so at a specified 
meeting. This was well attended, and it ap- 
peared that much of the feeling was due to 
misunderstanding. It was explained that no 
new method of making promotions was con- 
templated, and that personality and efficiency 
would be taken into account neither more nor 
less than before, but that the reports from 
which the librarian derived his information 
on these points would be required in writing, 
thus safeguarding both the appointing officer 
and the appointees. There seemed to be a 
strong feeling on the part of some that per- 
sonal feeling might actuate some department 
head to make a false report, and that while, 
of course, such report might be made even 
more effectively if rendered orally, it would 
be a pity to have it permanently on record. 
There was no answer to this except that the 
likelihood of such a misleading report would 
probably become known to the librarian, who 
t 


could reject or modify 
In due course of time, a sufficient number 
of blanks were distributed, filled and handed 


in. They were then discussed again at a 


meeting, and questions that had come up in 
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the practical rendition of the reports were 
brought up and settled. A filled report re- 
garding the work of every classified assistant 
in this library is now on file in the librarian’s 
office. 

The conditions under which 
are made and held are as follows: 

Every question must be answered or the 
reason for not doing so must be stated. 

The reports are to be made out regularly 
on the first of each year, or oftener at the 
librarian’s request. Each is accessible only 
to the librarian, to the reporting officer and 
to the assistant reported on, except when a 
transfer is to be made, when the head of the 
department to which the assistant is to be 
transferred may also consult the record. 

Since the reports were made out only about 
half a dozen assistants have requested to be 
shown their records. Some others were al- 
lowed to see them before they were handed 
in. Such excitement as there was regarding 
the matter has now abated, and the matter 
has been relegated to its proper plane in the 
scheme of library things. This is due, prob- 
ably, very largely to the plan of conducting 
the whole matter on a free and open basis 
in consultation with the staff at every point, 
and also to the length of time that was al- 
lowed to elapse between steps. Publicity and 
deliberation are the two necessary things in 
a procedure of this kind, and both are com- 
mended to librarians wishing to adopt this 
kind of record. 

There is no doubt in my mind that some 
efficiency record is necessary and valuable, 
and that a full record, including the usual 
high percentage of good things with the pos- 
sible proportion of bad ones, is preferable to 
a mere blacklist, on which only the bad is 
recorded. 

The blank, as finally adopted, is reproduced 
herewith. 


these reports 


ST, LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
RECORD OF EFFICIENCY 
Name 
(Inverted, in full) 
Branch or Department. 
Length of service in dept. or branch 
Present grade of assistant. 
Entered the library 
\. Personal qualities 
1. Physically strong enough for the work? 
How much time lost while in depart 
ment and why? 
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2. Knowledge of books 
Improving in this? 
. All around information? 
. Appreciation for real literature. 
. Resourceful? Systematic? 


. Self-possessed in a rush or emergency ? 


3 
4 
5 
0. 
7. Executive ability? Decision? 
& Accurate? Quick? Adaptable? 
g. Industrious? Careless? 
10. Obliging to fellow-workers? 
11. Punctual? Times tardy? Excusable? 
12. Forgetful? Inclined to gossip? 
13. Neat and appropriate in dress? 
. Relations with the public. 
1. Uniformly courteous? Dignified? 
2. Inclined to entertain personal visitors ? 
3. Effective in work with adults? 
4. Effective in work with children? 
. Grade as excellent, good, fair, or poor. 
1. Library hand. 
2. Printing. 
3. Typewriting. 
4. Shorthand. 
. Did the assistant improve while with you? 
In what way? 
In what did she fall short? 
. If the assistant had weak points, did you 
call her attention to them? 
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F. What did you especially like about the as- 
sistant ? 

G. Do you consider the assistant fitted or un- 
fitted by personality, education and prac- 
tical efficiency to work in any one of the 
following departments? Grade her work 
as excellent, good, fair or poor, 
stating also length of service at each 
kind of work. 

1. An all-around branch assistant in this 
library ? 

A children’s librarian? 

. A reference department assistant? 

A catalog department assistant ? 

A desk assistant? 

A clerical assistant? 

. An assistant in other lines? (specify) 

If you do not consider the assistant so 
fitted, give particular reasons 

H. Is the assistant loyal to the library? 

I. Has the assistant enthusiasm in her work? 

J. Would you be satisfied to have the assistant 
in your (Branch) (Dept.), not consider 
ing the fact that you might prefer some 
one else? 

L. Remarks. 


wh 


Signature 
Title 
Date 


COLLEGE* 


By Kenpric C. Bascock, Specialist in Higher Education, United States Bureau of Education 


Tue phase of this topic which I wish to 
discuss deals with the general instruction of 
individual college students in bibliography and 
the use of the library, rather than with a 
few lectures by the librarians, or with the 
technical bibliographical instruction in courses 
devised for the training of librarians or pro- 
fessional bibliographers. Courses of the lat- 
ter kind are given in several universities, 
sometimes as a regular course running 
through one or more years, sometimes as a 
summer session course which a regular stu- 
dent may elect for credit toward a degree, if 
he so chooses. Syracuse University, for ex- 
ample, conducts a library school, in which 
were registered, in 1911-12, 41 students. It 
offers a variety of combinations of courses 
and degrees; (1) a two-years’ technical course 
for college graduates leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Library Science; (2) a one- 
year technical course for college graduates 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Library 
Economy; (3) a four-years’ combined aca- 


* Presented at the Conference of Eastern College 


Librarians, Columbia University, Nov. 30, 1912 


demic and technical course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Library Economy; (4) 
a three-years’ certificate course, consisting of 
two years of academic study, followed by 
one-year’s technical course; (5) a two-years’ 
technical certificate course. Just what is the 
difference Bachelor of Library 
Science and a Bachelor of Library Economy a 
layman like myself is hardly competent to 
judge. The University of Michigan 
trates the summer course in library methods, 
which runs through eight weeks, and by spee 
ial permission may be allowed to count tor 
two hours of university credit if 
torily completed. None of these, 
touches the great body of new students. 
Mention should also be usual 
courses of lectures on the use of the library 


between a 


illus- 


Satisin 


however, 
made of the 
sometimes 


These are sometimes optional and 
required of all students. A course of this 
kind was recently given at Columbia Univer- 
sity, in which Mr. Johnston lectured on “The 
libraries of New York City and their uses,” 
Mr. Hicks on “Why we have a university 


library,” and Miss Mudge on “The keys to 
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the resources of the library.” No matter how 
excellent the lecture courses in bibliography 
may be, they fail to meet the need for general 
bibliographical instruction. Ten lectures in 
bibliography by Mr. Keogh, of Yale Univer- 
sity, or lectures of one hour a weck, on “His- 
torical and practical bibliography,” by Pro- 
icssor Davis, of the University of Michigan, 
are presumably excellent and stimulating. But 
these are evidently optional courses; new stu- 
dents coming into the university are not cer- 
tain to elect them. Similarly, handbooks like 
the “Rules and regulations of the library,” 
the “Handbook of the library,” issued by the 
University of Chicago, and the “Reader's 
manual” of Columbia University, are valuable 
so far as they go, but they do not go far 
enough in the way of definite instruction, and 
there is no certainty that they will gain the 
attention of all students. A modification of 
an old proverb has been suggested by a wise 
college president of to-day, who said that 
though you may lead a colt to water, and yet 
cannot make him drink, you can at least cre- 
ate in him a thirst. So with the use of the 
library. A student may be lectured to on 
how he may use the library, and may never 
make the attempt to use it. His thirst should 
be created early, and the means of satisfying 
it made easy and illustrated experimentally. 
The place of the library in the work of all 
departments is one of increasing importance. 
The library is a 
which the student should draw constantly for 
information and inspiretion, whether his in- 
terest lie in history, literature or 
very month of delay in instructing him in 
the meaning and use of the library lessens the 
efficiency of his course. The importance of 
knowing how to use the library is peculiarly 
great for scientific students and engineering 
students, whose best material is frequently in 
the form of magazine articles, pamphlets. 
proceedings of learned societies, and technical 
Discrimination 


resource or reservoir from 


science. 


papers prepared by experts 
in the use of different editions is highly es- 
sential. Nothing is more out of date than a 
five-year-old text-book on electricity or phys- 
ical chemistry. For promoting economy of 
time and of energy, and as a means of ac- 
curacy and rapid progress, the student should 
very carly learn how to get from the library 
the latest and strongest presentation of a 
given topic, and to get it expeditiously. 
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Every new student should be required to 


take course in which is given definite 


practical instruction in the handling of library 


some 


it is not enough to instruct those who 
Such 


tools 
happen to choose history or literature. 
a course, moreover, should not only be re- 
quired, but it should constitute a definite part 
of the work required for a degree. Perhaps 
the best way of securing its recognition would 
give it a definite credit toward a given 
degree. Objection will be promptly made that 
this suggestion involves adding to the already 
full college curriculum, one hour to the 120 
the but an equally 
prompt rejoinder may be made that the im- 
portance to both the literary and _ scientific 


be to 


for degree 


required 


student of early, intimate, personal knowledge 
of the use of the library is equal to the im- 
portance of physical training or an hour of 
composition. In all three, understanding and 
skill must supplant ignorance and clumsiness 
The president of a large state university, who 
was himself educated in a large, endowed uni- 
versity, recently confessed that he had never 
known that there was such a thing as “Poole’s 
index” until he was a senior. I recall a stu- 
dent, a senior in engineering in a large state 
university in which there were no department 
libraries, who asked me how he could draw 
a hook from the library, saying that he had 
spent nearly four years in the institution and 
had never drawn out a book. 

In my investigation in various parts of the 
country, relative to the standing of colleges, 
I have found difficulty in estimating the effi- 
ciency of the library, though it is often quite 
obviously low. Various tests may be ap- 
plied—the number of volumes, the number of 
those which are live books, the number of 
public documents, the quantity of junk, the 
annual budget for care and increase, the num- 
ber of students drawing books, the number 
of books loaned, the use by students of the 
and of the reserve books or 
Answers to some of these 


reading-room 
special libraries. 
inquiries from library authorities have been 
distinctly vague and unsatisfactory. Obser- 
vation shows that the use of the library is a 
fluctuating quantity—a place of social gather- 
ing. a study room for the preparation of 
class exercises, like mathematics, an oppor- 
tunity for reading newspapers and magazines, 
or a veritable hive of workers, a workshop 
with tools wearing out under steady use. The 


il 
ri. 
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number of students drawing books may be 
misleading, in view of the large probable use 
of special libraries and departmental collec- 
tions; but the number of students entitled to 
draw books from the Cornell library, for ex- 
ample, as stated in the last annual report of 
the president, 601 of a total registration of 
more than 4500, seems rather small. 

This plea for required accredited instruc- 
tion in bibliography is not based wholly upon 
It certainly would not be satisfied by 
insistence of 


theory. 
chance instruction through the 
departmental heads or enthusiastic instructors 
in different departments. Several institutions 
have already tried the scheme and find that 
it works well. They have reasoned rightly 
that the work should be under the direction 
of the librarian and carried on by his trained 
assistants, and that done it 
titled to recognition. Three progressive in- 
stitutions will illustrate the procedure. The 
Oregon Agricultural College has been carry- 
ing on a course in library practice: “This 
course teaches by means of lectures and prac- 
tical problems the use of catalogs, indexes, 
etc.... All degree courses—freshman year, 
first semester, one credit, recitation.” 
The importance of such a course in an insti- 
tution like the Oregon Agricultural College is 
greater than it would be in one having higher 
standards of admission and receiving students 
better trained in handling books and period- 
icals, since the institution requires only two 
years of a high school course for admission, 
and is therefore compelled to do some of the 
work ordinarily done in the high school. I 
had a long conference with the librarian of 
this institution about her plans for instruc- 
tion, and they seemed to be highly practical 
and commendable. Another institution, a dis- 
tinctly standard university, the University of 
North Dakota, offers a course in practical 
One hour a week. 


when so is en- 


one 


library work: “One credit. 
First semester. Required of all freshmen. 
Elective for others.” The Ohio State Uni- 
versity last year enlarged the bibliographical 
instruction given by its library staff, introduc- 
ing a course in “Agricultural bibliography. 
One-half credit hour. A required course for 
students in the College of Agriculture.” These 
are schemes for excellent bibliographical in- 
struction at work and working satisfactorily. 

Stress should be laid upon the importance 
of having this work done through the library 
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and under the direction of expert and thor- 


oughly While the men in 
each department may rightly be expected to 
instruct advanced students in the bibliography 
of special or narrow fields of their general 
subjects, there should not be imposed upon 
them the unnecessary common burden of ele 


trained persons. 


mentary bibliographical instruction. If it 1s 


impossible to secure a definite hour of credit 
for the work, it is quite feasible to have set 
aside an hour from the course in English and 
history, even if 


another from the 
grudgingly yielded by departmental heads, for 
If the libra- 
interested in 
time for 


course in 


instruction by the library force 
rian and his assistants are not 
this sort of instruction, it is high 
the president to put into the library staff at 
least one person who is both interested and 
competent to forward a movement for secur- 
ing the maximum use of the library by fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniprs and seniors 


This scheme of instruction involves, of 
course, on the part of the instructors, in- 
genuity, resourcefulness, and a _ thorough 


knowledge of students, of fields of study, and 
of the library. It means laborious, individual 
instruction, often to numbers which are ap- 


pallingly large; but my experience and ob- 
servation make me believe in its essential 
importance, especially for all new students. 


No small part of the success of these courses 
will depend upon the adaptation of the as- 
signed topics to the interests and tastes of the 
individual student. If he be an agricultural 
student and interested in potato bugs, let him 
have a topic on potato bugs; if he be a class- 
ical student interested in the archaeology of 
Pompeii, let him have a topic in that field 
In similar fashion, topics of historical, polit 
ical or economic interest will catch other stu 
dents. At any rate, make sure that the topi 
will connect with the interest of the student 
and that the library exercise will not be a 
mere grind. For several years, while I was 
on the faculty of the University of Califor 
nia, the librarian gave a few general lectures 
upon the use of the library, but with each 
new class it was necessary for me to go to 
the library and actually to put them through 
a course of practice in the use of the catalog, 
periodical and other indexes, reader’s guides, 
etc. It was gratifying not very long ago to 
hear an active young lawyer of Los Angeles 
sav that he thoucht one of the most valuable 
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things which he got out of his college course 
was the stern training which he received in 
bibliography, in the matter of making exact 
references, and in searching independently for 
material on given topics. By way of illustra- 
tion, he opened the drawers of a cabinet of 
notes and showed how the results of this 
training were applied in his daily work. 

As a practical suggestion, I should like to 
urge that the fee or deposit sometimes re- 
quired of students before drawing books from 
the library should be abandoned altogether. 
If a fee for the use of the library be required 
of any student, it should be required of all 
students. At the beginning of his course, a 
dollar looks as big as the new moon to a 
freshman, and he will hesitate some time 


You may wonder why one who is neither a 
librarian nor a bookseller should discuss in 
this way your relation to each other. How- 
ever, there is nothing so difficult to discourage 
as advice. You remember that Alphonso the 
Wise regretted that he had not been present 
at the creation of the world, for he felt con- 
fident that he could have offered some excel- 
lent suggestions. He shared the fate of all 
advice dispensers, for Carlyle records that of 
all his wisdom nothing remains except this 
evidence that Alphonso himself thought well 
of it. 

But you simply can’t discourage us advice- 
givers. We recall the French proverb, “Don’t 
stick your finger between the bark and the 
tree.” But we calmly proceed to do it, in 
order, if for no other reason, to find how far 
apart they are. And so here is a publisher 
putting his fingers adventurously between 
those two essential parts of the book dis- 
tributing system—the librarian and the book- 
seller. The excuse, if there must be one, is 
that he wishes to emphasize the fact that, 
after all, they are part of the same vital 
growth, both necessary to the public and to 
each other. 

Although they work in the same field, it 
seems to be evident that the librarian and the 
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before voluntarily depositing two of them 
against the remote possibility of wanting to 
draw out a book from the library. Even such 
a simple barrier should be promptly removed. 

By way of summarizing this cursory discus- 
sien, there is great need for systematic bibliog- 
raphical instruction. It should be individual, 
differentiated to fit the tastes of the student, 
free from special fees, required, not elective, 
and accredited toward a degree. The burden 
of the general practical instruction should be 
placed upon the library staff, codperating with 
the instructors in the different departments. 
To the latter should be left the technical spe- 
cialized instruction in divisions of the work 
looking toward independent investigation and 
research, 


bookseller do not understand each other. in 
spite of many instances of warm personal 
friendships and of active codperation between 
individuals, contact with both sides makes it 
evident that, as a whole, each class regards 
the other with a very real distrust and even 
suspicion. 

The librarian, freed, as he believes, from 
all taint of commercialism, looks with ill- 
concealed contempt at the bookstore window 
filled with shrieking “best-sellers” and Sun- 
day supplement juveniles, and wonders what 
sort of man can peddle that harmful stuff and 
sleep well o’ nights. And the bookseller, be- 
wildered by a doctrine which, if accepted in 
toto by his community, would leave him, he 
fears, with reduced business and vanished 
profits, is just as vehement on his side in con- 
demnation of the impractical librarian, who 
may have his head in the clouds, but who the 
bookseller firmly believes has seldom more 
than one foot on the ground. 

This attitude of mutual disrespect is natu- 
rally fostered by the differences born of bar- 
gaining between two parties, one of whom 
has little to spend and the other very little 
to make. Their differences have naturally 
been emphasized in recent years by the grad- 
ual introduction of the net-price system, 
which, although it means the salvation of the 
book trade, has naturally worked a hardship 
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to the library. The result of all this has been 
that when committees of librarians and vook- 
sellers meet it is usually to wrangle over dis- 
counts or to listen to grievances, such as the 
perennial complaint that librarians, trustees 
and their families are illegitimately supplied 
with books for private use at library dis- 
counts. 

It is a pity that these differences have been 
allowed so long to color the attitude of the 
librarian and the bookseller toward each other 
and to prevent their active codperation. After 
all, are not their interests very much in com- 
mon? The bookseller certainly realizes that 
his welfare depends upon the education of his 
community, and the library is constantly de- 
manding recognition of its place as a part of 
our system of public education. The book- 
seller begins to see that his business needs the 
support of a large class of book owners, and 
booksellers to-day are consciously trying to 
increase the numbers of such persons near 
them. The Booksellers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia was instrumental in having published, 
recently, a series of brief interviews with 
well-known people on the importance of read- 
ing and owning books. This plan has been 


warmly commended by publishers and book- 


sellers, and a plan is now being perfected for 
publishing next fall a series of such inter- 
views in every important American city. This 
should benefit the library as well as the book- 
store. 

Both as citizen and as merchant, the book- 
seller has a very direct, practical interest in 
the formation of private libraries. To what 
extent is the public library interested in pro- 
moting them? 

When the librarian, in his most cheerful, 
optimistic and expansive mood, looks forward 
to the future of his profession, what does he 
see? Is his vision that of a people served 
by the public library alone, with vast collec- 
tions and splendid buildings, with many 
branches and finely subdivided activities, so 
anticipating every need that the private li- 
brary becomes entirely unnecessary? Or does 
he behold a people tanght by him, among 
other educational influences, to love books, 
own them and use them familiarly? When 
he sends out his “home libraries” and “travel- 
ing libraries,” when he fosters “study clubs,” 
etc., to what does he see them ultimately lead- 


ing? Are they simply the means of multiply- 
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ing readers’ cards and circulation, or is it the 
hope that they will stimulate the beginnings 
of carefully private collections as 
well? 

Librarians, we have noted, emphasize the 
claim of the library to be regarded as an in- 
tegral part of our public educational system. 
One of your magazines reiterates the claim 
on the cover of every issue. The aim of all 
sound education, however, is to make the pu- 
pil in time independent of his teacher and to 
stimulate in him a desire to educate himself. 
Is it your aim to persuade patrons to acquire 
their own tools, hoe their own row, and come 
to the library for an occasional piece of spe- 
cial apparatus? Or is the library intending 
to lend all the tools and promote the entire 
cultivation of the field by a sort of literary 
communism? 

Perhaps the attitude of the library is so 
well understood among you who work in it 
that it is a mere commonplace, requiring no 
statement in the library journals, in conven- 
tion talks, or in text-books suchas Mr. Dana's 
excellent “Primer.” But some of us outside 
of the library who would like to have you put 
yourselves a little more definitely on record. 

The seventh report of the New York State 
Education Department, 1911, begins thus, un- 
der the head of “Educational extension”: 
“Gibbon, in his ‘Memoirs,’ says: ‘Every man 
the common level has re- 
from his 


selected 


who rises above 
ceived two educations—the first 
teacher; the second, more personal and im- 
portant, from himself.’ It is with this second 
education that the Division of Educational 
Extension is concerned. The aim is to give 
to every inhabitant of the state a fair chance 
for reading and study, not only in school, but 
outside of the schools, and to this end pro- 
mote the most liberal supply of good books 
at the public expense.” 

A member of the New York State Library 
force says that the “house libraries” circu- 
lated by that organization are often sent to 
families who ask for them openly, with the 
intention of examining them for private pur- 
chase. But the itself nowhere 
explicitly that the ultimate aim of its educa- 
tional extension work is to induce people to 
buy their own books, and a mere outsider 
might readily infer that there is no such aim. 

\ Pennsylvania library, in a recent circular 


report says 


to the public, “How often do you want 


Says: 
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buy your books, when you can borrow them 


books after you have read them? 
at a nominal cost?” It is true this is not a 
public library, but is one supported by sub- 
scription. But is not this attitude practically 
that of a great many public libraries in this 
and other states? Is the library really in- 
terested in promoting the book-owning habit? 

it is a frequent observation that we Amer- 
icans are becoming less and less readers of 
serious books. Certainly it is true that even 
among our educated classes the habit of book- 
less strong than it was a 
generation ago. One 
lished a picture of the “library” in a rich 


owning is much 


sometimes sees pub- 
man’s new house, magnificent in its appoint- 
miortable loafing, but with no 
sign of a book. And 


among our friends of less means we frequent- 


ments for ec 


either a bookcase or 
ly note that the apartment house seems to be 
as unfriendly to a book collection as it is to 
One cannot but wonder whether the 
impressive library statistics of circulation, 
mean increased book loving as well as book 
reading. Is the possession of a private library 
still the mark of your true booklover? 

Surely you still feel with Sydney Smith 
that there is “No furniture so charming as 
books.” Hazlitt, you remember, speaking oi 
Richardson's novels, says: “Nor could I ask 
to have anything better to do than to read 
them from beginning to end, to take them up 
when I choose and to lay them down when I 
was tired, in some old family mansion in the 
country.” Could that essay on “Reading old 
books,” with all its delicious intimacies, have 
been written by a man who had known books 
only in the public library? 

And Andrew Lang only re-echoes Cowley 
and many another gentle spirit when, in his 
“Ballade of true wisdom,” he pleads for “a 
houseful of books and a garden of flowers.’ 
These ideals are surely not utterly old-fash- 
ioned and outworn in our day? And this 
being recognized, if you do still believe that 
the finest flavor and the highest value in 
books is found only by him who owns them, 
how far are you willing to go to encourage 
And this brings us 
perhaps 


a baby. 


the book-owning habit? 
back to the bookseller, 
thought had been forgotten, but who has been 
waiting for us all through this discussion, 
For your attitude toward the bookseller is 
the degrees of your 
libraries. If 


whom you 


necessarily colored by 
private 


promoting 


interest in 
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you are interested in having people buy more 
books and better ones, why are you not anx- 
ious to see that there is a place where they 
can do it? If you preach book buying, why 
are you not concerned also about bookselling ? 
There is little use in prescribing rare drugs 
to a community that has no apothecary, and 
it would seem to be about as futile to urge 
buying of good books in a town that has no 
real bookstore. 

There are many such towns in the United 
States; moreover, it is rather a striking fact 
that there are many towns where the library 
seems strong, and which yet are universally 


known among publishers as “poor book 
towns.” There are hundreds of prosperous 
American communities where there is no 


bookstore worthy of the name, and where it 
is impossible to find most of the books that 
the library would recommend jor purchase 
in any given field. What are you doing to 
help your patrons find readily the medicine 
you prescribe for them? 

As a necessary first step, how close and 
cordial are your relations with your local 
booksellers ? 

A great deal can be accomplished in any 
community if the bookseller and the librarian 
learn to know each other personally and make 
it their business to understand and appreciate 
each other’s point of view. Especially in the 
small town will a close association of this 
kind become valuable, although there is much 
that can be accomplished in the larger cities 
also. 

Not long ago the manager of the book sec- 
tion for a department store in a New England 
town read an article condemning cheap and 
poor children’s books. He realized that it 
was aimed at exactly the kind of books that 
he was selling most freely. Through a friend 
he sent some of these books to the local chil- 
dren’s librarian, whose report, of course, con- 
firmed his fear that they were not wholesome. 
Since then he has not pushed so hard the 
sales of such books, and has paid more atten- 
tion to the better books for children. 

But why had not the librarians in that town 
reached him before? Why had they not 
thought it worth while to impress him with 
their point of view? Why was it necessary 
for him to come to them, and to come 
stealthily, through the medium of a third 
party? 

No quarrel over discounts and prices should 
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be allowed to hold the librarian and the book- 
seller apart. The library’s means, of course, 
are usually too small for its work, and it 
must be careful to buy economically. The 
library should, however, almost invariably, buy 
through its local booksellers, even though it 
may sometimes be at a slightly increased cost. 
Many a library order passes over a_ locai 
man’s head, simply for a difference of one or 
two per cent. discount—perhaps considerably 
less than fifty dollars on the entire year’s 
order. That fifty dollars will be well spent 
if it gains the hearty cooperation of the book- 
seller for things that the library wants done 
in its community. 

Not long ago the president of the library 
board in a middle western town gave orders 
that no more books should be bought from 
the chief bookseller in that town because his 
prices were too high. This bookseller had 
enough spunk and sagacity to take his in- 
voices for books directly to the president, 
who, upon examining them, was immediately 
convinced that the prices charged the library 
were reasonable, and a quarrel in which the 
bookseller could have caused the library some 
nconvenience was averted. 

There are many instances of quarrels of 
this kind, pushed to the bitter end and main- 
tained for years, which could have been 
avoided as easily. It should not be forgotten, 
moreover, that the local bookseller is a local 
taxpayer, and is helping to support the li- 
brary, and on this account alone should have 
first consideration as against outsiders. 

But if the bookseller and the librarian thor- 
oughly understand each other, what can they 
accomplish that is not ordinarily being done? 

The possibilities are faintly foreshadowed 
by what has been already achieved in the 
juvenile field, where the library has clearly 
recognized an obligation to promote the sale 
of more and better books. Many libraries 
make Christmas exhibits of children’s books, 
and perhaps print lists of them for the guid- 
ance of parents and other buyers. This Christ- 
mas exhibit should be an invariable feature 
of the year’s work, and 1 believe it could be 
profitably extended to other departments of 
the library and perhaps to other seasons of 
the year 

In order to make such an exhibit or list 
most effective, however, it is necessary that 
the library and the bookstore should codper- 


ate in it. It is a little absurd to issue a list 
showing publishers’ prices only when they 
differ so widely from the prices at which the 
books can actually be bought. Why should 
not the bookseller, working with the hbrary, 
issue the list over his own name, putting in 
the prices at which he will supply the books, 
and making it a point to have the books in 
stock? An arrangement of this kind is very 
much more apt to be eftective in promoting 
sales 

In many cases it should be possible to make 
the library’s exhibit at the bookstore, where 
it can be seen by people who are in the buy- 
ing mood. Here is an excellent opportunity 
for the library to advertise. The St. Louis 
Public Library, before moving into its present 
palatial building, used a temporary structure 
where it had six large plate-glass windows on 
the ground floor, overlooking a busy sidewalk, 
and used “these spenlid display spaces 
the exhibition of all s@rts of tempting literary 
wares, with results gratifying to the head o1 
the circulating department.” When the library 
moved into its new building it missed tii 
pulling power of those windows. With a cor 
dial relation between the library and book 
store, it would often be possible to use the 
bookstore’s display window for the library’s 
advertising. 

Practical coSperation is already an accom- 
plished fact. Miss Cornelia Marvin, in a re- 
cent letter, says that the Public Library Com- 
mission of Oregon is trying to “cooperate 
with all bookdealers in the state, and make 
exhibits of books, and distribute lists at the 
fairs, Chautauqua assemblies, meetings ot 
clubs, etc.”. You doubtless know of cases 
where the bookseller has furnished many ot 
the books for the library’s Christmas exhibit 
A typical instance of coéperation is that of 
the Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia, Washington, which, in holding its exhibit 
last fall of children‘s books recommended for 
purchase, sent its list in advance to the lead- 
ing local booksellers for their criticism, and, 
after revision, returned the list to the book- 
sellers with the request that they stock the 
books 

The public library of Peru, Indiana, went 
still further. The librarian reports: “We told 
our bookmen we would have a very attractive 
display of gift books for children at the li- 
brary some time in November, and would be 
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happy to place the collection after the library 
display in their stores, if they would allow 
us to do so; that we would send someone 
from the library who knew the books to be 
in charge of the collection. In each book we 
wrote the price and grade to which it was 
suited. This proved a time-saver. The or- 
ders came, of course, and the merchants were 
delighted. So were we; for these men have 
always contended they could not sell the 
books we have suggested they put in.” 

The suggestion from Washington, that the 
library’s list of books recommended for pur- 
chase should be submitted to the bookstore, 
is a practical and shrewd one. It is a simple 
fact that many books the librarian likes can- 
not be profitably stocked by the bookstore. 
Some of them are regarded by their publish- 
ers as text-books, and a discount of only one- 
fifth or one-sixth is allowed to the bookseller. 
This is not enough to enable him to stock the 
book. The bookseller’s advice on cheap edi- 
tions of good books is also valuable. And 
during a friendly discussion of such a recom- 
mended list, the librarian will have many op- 
portunities to lay down principles and arouse 
enthusiasm for them. Enlist the bookseller 
in your war, and he will be an able ally, for 
he will fight for both pocketbook and princi- 
ple, and has many opportunities for effective 
advertising that are denied to you. 

The basis of any campaign must be knowl- 
edge of the facts. Many a bookseller to-day 
is eager for more knowledge of books. You 
can teach him a great deal if you once gain 
his confidence and friendship, and I am not 
sure that he cannot teach you as much. Some 
effort has already been made to use the li- 
brary’s knowledge of children’s books in the 
stores. One Philadelphia bookseller has made 
the experiment of employing a young lady 
with library training as a special assistant 
during the Christmas buying season, and has 
been satisfied with the results. This is worth 
trying elsewhere. And it should be practi- 
cable for the juvenile clerks in many a large 
bookstore to take an hour or two a week dur- 
ing the quieter business months under the in- 
struction of the children’s librarian in the lo- 
cal public library. 

Through codperation the library may ex- 
tend its influence to new fields. An eastern 
bookseller last fall made up an exhibit of 
children’s books, which went, in turn, to three 
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private schools in his city. The school, in 
each case, displayed the books and invited the 
parents to see them, with excellent results to 
the bookseller. Why could not a city library 
reach in this way every private school, and 
perhaps many of the public schools, with fall 
exhibits of books furnished by the bookstores, 
the sales being promoted by printed lists 
showing actual prices? 

Coéperation of this kind was shown recent- 
ly at the annual conference of the Home and 
School League of Philadelphia. The Phila- 
delphia Free Library prepared the exhibit of 
children’s books, the publishers furnished 
samples, a local bookseller put on the retail 
prices, and the league printed and distributed 
the list to teachers and parents. The library 
does, of course, talk frequently to mothers in 
connection with its Christmas exhibit and at 
other times, and urges the formation of chil- 
dren’s libraries of the right sort. But such 
work could be made doubly effective with the 
bookstore’s codperation. 

If the public libraries of only one-half the 
towns in America, in codperation with their 
local booksellers, would start next fall a 
campaign for better children’s books, enlisting 
the clubs, churches, the teachers and good 
citizens of all classes, the public conscience 
could be awakened in one year to a realiza- 
tion of the evils of modern juvenile stories, 
and the present flood of bad books would be 
checked. 

Does all this look too “commercial”? I 
hope we have learned in America not to let 
that word frighten us. 

An article in Public Libraries for April, 
1911, showed the right spirit. I'd like to 
shake hands with that librarian, who is said 
to have achieved results, but who remains 
modestly anonymous. She sent to the chil- 
dren in her town letters that appeared to be 
personal. They were in sealed envelopes, and 
were delivered by the public school teachers. 
The letters invited children to make lists of 
the books they would like to read. Good 
books to own were also skilfully suggested, 
and the children were invited to come and 
learn from the library how to earn money to 
buy them. She suggested neighborhood snow 
clubs to clean pavements by team work for 
pay, small gardens for flowers and vegetables, 
etc. And she was not afraid to sell the books 
herself. “New books,” she said in her letter, 
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“will be ordered the first day of each month. 
Tell the librarian which book you want to 
buy, and she will have it ordered for you. 
You need not pay for the book until it 
comes.” 

Her explanation probably 
there is not a good bookstore in her town. 


would be that 
There must be very few cases where it would 
not be better not only for immediate results, 
but, on account of future development, to 
let the local bookstore, however meager, do 
the actual selling. But certainly, while the 
bookseller might feel that a librarian like this 
is treading on his toes, he can hardly accuse 
her of not having her feet on the ground. 
There would seem to be no reason (except 
the length of a working day, you will say) 
why the library as an aid in the selling of 
good books should stop with juvenile publi- 
cations. Miss Clara W. Hunt says: “Possibly 
the public libraries have made grown people 
feel less the necessity of owning their books, 
but I am positive that they have had the op- 
posite effect upon thoughtful people who are 
Is it true 


guiding the reading of children.” 
that through your labors grown people feel 
that private libraries are no longer necessary? 


Miss Lucia T. Henderson, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., says, on the other hand: “I know of 
many bocks bought for the library which have 
met with so much favor that several copies 
have been subsequently bought by our readers 
—Browning and Shakespeare—topics such as 
South America, Italian art, poetry and tech- 
nical books, as well as fiction and juveniles.” 

Miss Alice S. Tyler, of the Iowa Library 
Commission, says: “Often a book that is first 
read from the public library proves to be so 
acceptable and worth while to the reader that 
he desires to own the book.” 

A New England librarian commented, re- 
cently, on the fact that many patrons, upon 
being urged to buy books, naturally hesitate 
to do so because they have not had the op- 
portunity to see them. And the same librarian 
comments on the fact that there is not a good 
bookstore in her own town. This may be 
partly the fault of the library itself, and this 
instance only illustrates again the futility of 
urging the buying of good books unless you 
take some practical means of bringing the 
book and the buyer together. 

It is no doubt a matter of common observa- 
tion that the library is often urged to pur- 
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chase expensive books by patrons who could 
well afford to own these books themselves, 
and the librarian is not a little indignant at 
this upon him. Here 
again is a good reason for a close relation 
with the bookstore. Turn over such people 
to its tender mercies for the good of their 
souls and the lightening of your own burden. 

Why should you not push home every argu- 
ment for book owning by the confident state- 
ment that the way to examination and pur- 
A dealer in the west, who has 
enjoyed the benefit of active codperation with 


having cost forced 


chase is easy? 


the children’s department of his local library, 
advertised last fall a selected list of books for 
a physician, a list for nurses, 
mother, a suggestion of gifts to a clergyman, 
to a lawyer, etc. It never occurred to him 
or to the library that they might co 5perate 
on lists of that kind also. 

There are indicated here but a few of the 
ways in which the librarian and the book- 
seller may be mutually helpful. Once 
vinced that it is worth while, you will find 
many new opportunities for efficient public ser 
vice. Whether you turn at all in this direction 
depends largely, as has been said, on how 
strongly you believe in private book owner- 
ship, and how far you are willing to go to 
achieve practical results. You can, if you will, 
have a powerful effect. With your intelligent 
cooperation, the handicap will be removed 
from many a town that has to-day no good 
bookstore. With your help, bookstores now 
hardly worthy the name will become power- 
ful factors in progress, civilization and the 
awakening of civic pride. 

And, finally, have you not a selfish reason— 
if library work is ever selfish—for seizing 


one tor a 


con- 


every opportunity to encourage bookbuying 
When private ownership has been multiplied 
threefold, tenfold, or even a hundredfold, is 
it not safe to say that your importance will 
only be increased in direct ratio? You have 
surely nothing to lose. The student who can- 
not afford all the reference books, or the text- 
books and periodicals in his field, must always 
come to you. The clubwoman, with her paper 
to prepare, and the high school lad, with his 
all-important debate subject, will still besiege 
you. Newark, N. J 
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formulas for 
be always 


spite of modern 
will probably 


the 
abolishing 
with us. 
But will there 
tremendous widening in the 
library over a community that has learned to 
love and books, and needs the li- 
brary as guide, arbiter and friend in choosing 
making the best use of them? 
“Only a small percent- 
and 


poor, in 
poverty, 


also come with it all a 
the 


not 


influence of 
appreciate 


them and in 
As William Wirt says, 
age of our population are book-minded,” 
in spite of all your study progress and real 
achievement, you have as yet barely touched us 
—you libraries. Even so intelligent a com- 
munity as that of Springfield, Mass., cannot 
claim more than one-third of its population 
as public library users. Baltimore’s largest 
public library is said to reach only five per 
cent. of the city’s people, and Boston library 
users are estimated at thirteen per cent. of 
the population. What would be the percent- 
age if every Massachusetts family owned and 
loved and used Dr. Eliot’s “five-foot shelf” 
in good editions, or Sir John Lubbock’s “one 
hundred best books,” or a list of twenty-five 
books that the Boston Public Library itself 
might prepare with due regard to the circum- 
stances of each case? 

So even to the library’s continued growth 
and importance is it due that you should give 
effective aid to bookselling. You have not, I 
am sure, forgotten the words of that very 
practical citizen, who was both librarian and 
bookseller—Benjamin Franklin: “A borrowed 
book is but a cheap pleasure. To know the 
true value of books, and to derive the great- 
est benefits from them, a child should feel the 
sweet delight of buying them; he should 
know the preciousness of possession.” 

When the librarian and the bookseller, with 
Franklin’s words as a common creed, shall 
stand shoulder to shoulder, there will be 
fewer but better books published, more good 
books owned and read, and greater prosperity 
for you both. 


A FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING 
BUREAU 


Mr. La Fotrette, on February 3, intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill providing for a 
legislative drafting bureau and a legislative 
reference division for the Library of Con- 
gress. The bill was read twice, referred to 
and reported by 


the Committee on Library, 
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Senator Root, with amendments, February 4. 


The amended text follows: 

A bill to create a Legislative Drafting 
Bureau and to establish a Legislative Refer- 

ence Division of the Library of Congress. 

3e it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby created a bureau to be known as the 
“Legislative Drafting Bureau.” 

Sec. 2. That the said bureau shall be un- 
der the direction of an officer, to be known 
as the “chief draftsman,” to be appointed by 
the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
without reference to party affiliations, and 
solely on the ground of fitness to perform the 
duties of the office. He shall receive a salary 
of $7500 per annum, and shall hold office for 
the term of ten years unless sooner removed 
by the President upon the recommendation of 
the Judiciary Committee of both Houses oi 
Congress, acting jointly. 

Sec. 3 That there shall be in said bureau 
such assistants as Congress may from time to 
time provide. They shall be appointed by the 
chief draftsman solely with reference to their 
fitness for their particular duties. 

Sec. 4. That public bills, or amendments 
to public bills, shall be drafted or revised by 
the said bureau on request of the President, 
any committee of either House of Congress, 
or of eight Members of the Senate or of 
twenty-five Members of the House of Repre 
sentatives. The Judiciary Committees of both 
Houses of Congress, acting jointly, may, from 
time to time, prescribe rules and regulations 
for the conduct of the said bureau, including 
provision for drafting and revision upon such 
other requests as may be deemed advisable. 

Sec. 5. That the chief draftsman shall sub- 
mit annually to the Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates of the appropriations necessary for 
the maintenance of the said bureau, and shall 
make to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session a report as to the affairs of 
the said bureau for the preceding fiscal year, 
which shall include a detailed statement of 
appropriations and expenditures. 

Sec. 6. That the Librarian of Congress is 
authorized and directed to establish in the 
Library of Congress a division to be known 
as the “Legislative Reference Division” of 
the Library of Congress, and to employ com- 
petent persons therein to gather, classify, and 
make available in translations, indexes, digests, 
compilations, and bulletins, and otherwise, 
data for or bearing upon legislation, to ren- 
der such data serviceable to Congress and 

committees and Members thereof and to the 
Legislative Drafting Bureau, and to provide 
in his annual estimates for the compensation 
of such persons, for the acquisition of ma- 
terial required for their work, and for other 
expenses incidental thereto. 
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Last month we printed in the report of the 
ef the University of Cincinnati a 
summary of an investigation made there as to 
the relative amounts spent by different colleges 
and universities in the purchase of books per 
We have received the results of an- 
figures 
Dawson Johnston, librarian of Columbia Uni- 
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California University..... ..... $1,770,920 
854,812 
1,157,686 
Northwestern University. ... 890,565 
322,410 
Purdue University.... ........ 428,159 
Towa State College................. 425,121 
lowa State University........... 572.479 
Kansas State University............. 495,939 
Kansas State Agric. 396,806 
Mass. Inst. of Technology............ 537,196 
Harvard University..... .......... 2,386,424 
Minnesota University........ 1,424,984 
Mississippi Agric. Coll............. 379,522 
Missouri University........ ...... 639,196 
Washington University..... .........-. 585,328 
Nebraska University.... ......... 607,526 
496,962 
Princeton University... 411,910 
Cornell University..... ..... 1,421,165 
New York City College....... 494,000 
New York University............. 408.315 
Syracuse University 1,096,163 
U. S. Military Academy.... 1,148,492 
Cincinnati University. . 255.237 
Western Reserve University... 298,790 
Ohio State University. 727.869 
Oberlin University 65.525 
Oklahoma University. . 300,503 
Pennsylvania University... ....... 1,084,015 
Pennsylvania State Coll..... 507,051 
Brown University........ ...... 406,929 
Clemson Agric Coll 289,190 
Texas University 259,230 
Texas Agric. Coll 346.495 
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Does THE ARTISAN ApprectATeE Goop LITERA- 
TURE—YeEs! 


Tue artisan—and I happen to know him 


well—is not such a dull fellow as some people 
would have us believe. With the exception 
of those who are sons of well-to-do folk, and 
who, in consequence, have received a more or 
less sound educational grounding, artisans are 
too often thought to be incurably ignorant, 
and quite incapable of appreciating anything 
better in the literary line than the sporting 
journal and the most sensational newspaper. 

Now, though artisans in general have only 
had the benefit of an ordinary board school 
education, it does not necessarily follow, as 


versity, on the basis oi total library expend 
ture, and his table, which we print herewith, 
shows what proportion of university expend: 
tures are devoted to their libraries and what 
is their cost per student enrolled. The figure s 
are based upon the returns made to the United 
States Bureau of Education in the year 190%, 
are limited to institutions whose total exper 

diture exceeded $250,000, and arranged in t! 

order followed in the Bureau of Education 
reports. 


Student 
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$ 
1,738 36,578 $ O4 
3+433 $5,940 
3,997 14,410 c 
4,370 51,56 
2,051 1,103 34 
1,805 7.343 7 
1,684 5,365 ) 
2.315 11,260 
2,044 13,350 
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1,151 7,800 
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600 1.900 f ? 
12.68 
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sah 4 mn 
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superficial judgment indicates, that they hav 
no appreciation of, nor love for, the best in 
literature. If one would know the full rich 
ness of the man in this capacity, as in that 
of others, one must eat and drink with him; 
in fact, live the daily round with him, year in, 

year out 

To have done so has heen my fortune, and 
with the knowledge of facts in my brain, I 


can safely assert that the craftsman is no 
dullard. He may be no genius, but neither is 
he a blockhead: he may not be highly edu 
cated in the scholastic sense. but neither is 


he sprawling in ignorance 
I have known several who knew something 
ibout Latin, some who read and spoke French, 


and others, again, who were well versed in 
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sociology, in science, or in philosophy; indeed, 
I once had an artisan in my employ who gave 
me a lucid and accurate summary of Niet- 
zsche'’s philosophy in a few minutes— but, of 
course, such men are not typical of the ma- 
jority. Nevertheless, though the latter state- 
ment must be granted, the fact need not be 
deplored; for, apart from bread-winning con- 
siderations, such knowledge and such studies 
are not particularly favored by any other class, 
and, at any rate, be he student or not, the 
artisan is almost always a reader, and has 
generally the capability for appreciating the 
best literature. 

To say so in sober print may seem some- 
what absurd to the man whose knowledge of 
the craftsman’s literary taste is founded on 
seeing him read the “spicy” newspaper, but 
without bother I could bring a multitude of 
facts to defend the assertion. Moreover, such 
reading is no proof that the artisan lacks the 
power to appreciate good books; nay, when 
one comes to know him intimately, one finds 
that this seeming lack is due to his not know- 
ing what to read more than to anything else. 

The truth is that literature, whether in the 
form of fiction, poetry, or drama, is appre- 
ciated as much by him as by other members 
of the community, and when his reading falls 
below zero in regard to the classical attain- 
ment of the authors read, as I regret it often 
does, this is because he has not been taught 
what are the books most worth reading—what 
are the books, the great books within the do- 
main of the literature of power. 

But—and this is the point worth noting— 
it is only necessary to give him a great book 
and a mediocre one to find that he will almost 
invariably prefer the former. How this comes 
about in his case and not in others that might 
be mentioned is another question, and may be 
answered as the reader will. Suffice it for 
me to prove my case by citing a few facts 
drawn from many within my personal experi- 
ence. 

For instance, some years ago I lent two or 
three of Shakespeare’s plays to a young ar- 
tisan, without any knowledge whether he 
would read them through. To my surprise, 
he came to me shortly after, wishing to know 
which plays he should read next; he had 
enjoyed those lent him so much that he wished 
to buy some, but was not sure which were 
best worth buying. “Ah,” he said, “I wish I 
had known years ago that Shakespeare’s books 
were so good. I know now what I’ve been 
missing.” He was a very intelligent fellow, 
but, poor man, he had been reading worthless 
rubbish for years, and not till then did he see 
the force of getting what had been vaguely 
known to him as the best literature. 

The same man, I may add, had also “The 
cloister and the hearth” on loan, and on con- 
cluding the reading he threw < book on the 
table, exclaiming, as he did so, “I don’t know 
how any man could manage to write a book 
like that! It’s simply wonderful!” Needless 
to say, some weeks later the beginnings of a 
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library were formed by him with Shakespeare 
and Charles Reade. 

Again, I knew another artisan who was 
quite enamored with what is, perhaps, the 
most tantalizing of Meredith’s novels, “The 
egoist”; while still another appreciated Hardy, 
and acclaimed his “Pair of blue eyes” to be 
a work par excellence, the most interesting 
book he had ever read. Neither of these men 
had previously read good books, but on their 
being introduced to those great writers they 
at once saw their past folly. 

As amusing, however, as any of the discov- 
eries of the unguided literary instinct of the 
artisan, is the case of two house painters who 
were working in a nobleman’s library in the 
west of Scotland, and found there FitzGerald’s 
edition of “Omar Khayyam.” It was during 
their meal hour; so the book was pulled out 
and looked into. The first verse was attrac- 
tive, the second not less so, with the result 
that every dinner hour saw the men in the 
room before recommencing work, the one read- 
ing to the other. The nobleman’s edition was 
a sumptuous one, and when the job was fin 
ished the men were in perplexity with regard 
to parting from their favorite, and ventured 
to speak to me on the subject. Each wanted 
a copy of the poem, but the cost!—ah, that 
was the drawback. Straightway, to their de- 
light, I guided them to one of the many cheap 
reprints. 

Still another craftsman I knew was devoted 
to Goethe, Tennyson, Shelley, Burns and 
Keats, and almost every good piece of litera- 
ture he could procure. Speaking of Goethe, 
reminds me of an older man, twice married 
and with a large family, who appreciated to 
the full “Faust,” “The sorrows of Werther,” 
and similar works. More than once I dropped 
in upon him in his reading, but always found 
he had some exclamation of pleasure on his 
lips; indeed, this was so marked that I felt 
he was one for whom the best literature had 
an irresistible charm. When reading Shake- 
speare he seemed to inhale the very spirit of 
the great Elizabethan age, and he was wont 
to say with a headshake, “Ah, those were the 
good old days. Fine to have been alive 
then !” 

But perhaps that is enough. Let it just be 
said that the facts I have cited point with no 
uncertain index to the appreciation of good 
literature by a large class of hand workers, 
and that though their appreciation may, strict- 
ly speaking and to the literary critic, be little 
more than mere enjoyment, it is none the less 
of much significance. 

After all, too, though the delicate literary 
craftsmanship of a Stevenson, a Hardy, and a 
Tennyson may often be lost on the average 
artisan, it does not matter much. Great liter- 
ature is not merely a matter of technique ; it 
is an appeal to the soul of man, and it is in 
this latter way that it mostly attracts the class 
spoken of—truly not an ignoble way, if not the 
zsthetic and learned way.—JAmes H. GAtto- 
way, in The Book Monthly 
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THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY OF 


STOCKHOLM 


THE opening of a library for children in the 
city of Stockholm marks a significant step 
in progress toward an international develop- 
ment of library work with children. The idea 
»f establishing a children’s library in Sweden 
criginated with Dr. Valfrid Palmgren, who 
was sent by the Swedish government to visit 
public libraries in the United States in the 
fall of 1907. Dr. Palmgren spent about three 
months in this country. On her return to 
Sweden she at once began an active campaign 
of writing and lecturing and instruction of 
those who have since assisted her in develop- 
ing public library work in Sweden. 

The Swedish Government has printed two 
reports prepared by Dr. Palmgren as a result 
of her investigations. ‘The first was descrip- 
tive of the work in American libraries. The 
second dealt with plans for public libraries to 
be developed in Sweden. Without waiting 
to finish these reports Dr. Palmgren gave 
several courses in library instruction and ap- 
plied herself to the task of raising sufficient 
funds to equip and maintain a children’s li- 
brary until such time as it should justify its 
existence. In December. 1911, the Chil- 
dren’s Library of Stockholm was formally 
cpened with a collection of about two thou- 
sand books on open shelves, with tables and 
chairs made according to measurements taken 
in America, and with a staff of assistants 
selected and trained by Dr. Palmgren herself. 

It may be of interest to other children’s 
librarians to know that I visited the Children’s 
Library of Stockholm last August and found 
it in every respect a model children’s room, 
complete in equipment —including a _ very 
clearly written card catalog—and most at- 
tractive in arrangement and decoration. It is 
well situated in a shopping district and oc- 
cupies the floor above a shop known as the 
London Bazaar where one was tempted to 
linger by most fascinating Swedish dolls and 
wooden toys. A walk through the neighbor- 
ing streets revealed the accessibility of the 
library to many classes of children. 

From my talks with the children’s librarian, 
and later with Dr. Palmgren, I learned that 
certain problems of a children’s library are 
about the same in one country as in another. 
There, as here, it had been necessary at 
times to limit the use of the room to prevent 
overcrowding, the reference work among 
school children was growing steadily and 
there was very lively interest among parents 
and teachers concerning the selection of 
books for children. In Sweden, as in other 
European countries, there is a notable lack 
of children’s books classified as non-fiction. 
[It was the belief of the children’s librarian 
that very much more non-fiction would be 
read if the books existed in a form attractive 
to boys and girls. Adult non-fiction was read 
to some extent, but not nearly to the extent 


that it is read in this country, where books 
of non-fiction written for children serve as 
a direct stimulus of interest in non-fiction 
written for adults. 

Requests have come from Sweden and other 
countries for advice as to books suitable for 
transiation, especially for books dealing with 
American history, travel and description, citi 
zenship, mechanical and scientific subjects, and 
amusements. 

rranslations of “Little women,” “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” “Tom Sawyer,” and other Amer- 
ican stories are very popular. 

The educator of the European child who is 
to remain in his own country presents a very 
different problem to the children’s librarian 
than is presented by the average teacher of 
the immigrant child who is to be made into 
an American in our own public schools 
Graded lists and formalized instruction are 
of very little use in dealing with this 
problem. Out of the needs expressed by visi- 
tors and out of the experience now gathering 
in other countries, as weil as our own, we 
should be able to accomplish some bibliogra 
phical work of very considerable interest. 

We have done the pioneering in establishing 
children’s libraries. The challenge is now 
given to show what we have done and are 
doing and are going to do with the children’s 
books we have placed in those rooms, both 
in relation to our communities and to 
those of other countries. It is at once the 
most inspiring and the most difficult stage of 
development in the work. Probably no one 
of us will attempt to answer the question of 
a young woman who asked what. statis- 
tics could be furnished by American libraries 
as to the moral value of children’s reading. 
Work with children as well as special litera 
ture for them has always been haunted by the 
moralist, the didacticist or the sentimentalist, 
but there has never been a time when the 
standards of human interests and requirements 
in different countries offered so strong an an- 
tidote to these sources of weakness, nor so vig 
orous an incentive to the production and uses 
of more robust literature and art. 

Carrot Moore. 


ARE THE CLASSICS READ? 


Tue City Library of Springfield, Mass., ex 
perimented recently to see if modern reader 
are really as dull mentally as their supposedly 
neglectful attitude toward the classics would 
imply. Once give the classics the advantage 
of at least as much bulletin notice as that given 
recent fiction, and let us see what will happen, 
was the librarian’s fair-minded scheme. This 
is how it worked: 

“Last May the city library placed in its de- 
livery room a selection of more than one hun- 


dred classics in English form. These included 
some of the most famous writers of all ages 
and countrie Homer, Plato, Horace, Dante, 


Goethe, etc. They were plainly labelled ‘clas- 
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sics’ so that there should be no misunderstand- 
ing as to their character. Newspaper notices 
called attention to the books, but aside from 
this they were not advertised in any way. 

“From the first the collection was a pro- 
nounced success. It seemed to attract all 
classes of readers. Young and old, rich and 
poor, men and women, could be seen standing 
in front of the case and examining the vol- 
umes. In a month so many of the books were 
in circulation that it was found necessary to 
replenish the supply. When in the fall the 
volumes were sent back to their places in the 
stacks, only two had not been taken out by 
readers. Custonsly enough one of these was 
a most readable work—Trevelyan’s ‘Life of 
Macaulay.’ The other was Leigh Hunt's ‘Es- 
says.’ Many of the books showed a surprising 
popularity. The ‘Odyssey’ was drawn eight 
times; Dante’s ‘Divine comedy,’ seven times; 
Epictetus, six; Rousseau’s ‘Emile,’ six: the 
‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,’ six; Moliére’s 
plays, six; Plato’s ‘Republic,’ four; Goethe’s 
‘Faust,’ four. A number of books for which 
the library attendants are seldom asked circu- 
lated freely. Thus Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur’ 
went out four times; More’s ‘Utopia,’ six; 
‘Little flowers of St. Francis of Assisi,’ seven; 
Pliny’s ‘Letters,’ three. Among more modern 
writings some of the favorites were Carlyle’s 
‘Sartor resartus’ with a record of eight circu- 
lations; Borrow’s ‘The Bible in Spain,’ eight: 
Amiel’s ‘Journal,’ six; Cellini”’s ‘Memoirs,’ 
four; and Newman’s ‘Apologia,’ four. The 
English poets made a very good showing with 
six circulations for Shakespeare, five for Spen- 
ser’s ‘Faerie queene,’ four for Scott. four for 
Browning, three each for Tennyson, Burns, 
Byron, and Keats, and six for Rossetti. The 
English essayists, including the older ones — 
Bacon, Addison, Lamb, and the moderns — 
Arnold, Ruskin, Emerson, Pater, etc., were 
frequently chosen. Since many of these books 
were taken for four and six weeks and a con- 
siderable number for even longer periods on 
the summer vacation privilege, it will be seen 
that the great majority were in practically 
continuous use; in fact, there was seldom more 
than a scanty supply to be found on the shelf. 

“While placing this comparatively small num- 
ber of classics in a prominent place undoubted- 
ly increased their circulation, it does not by 
any means follow that they would not have 
been borrowed otherwise. There is a steady 
call for most of these works year in and year 
out. It was a noticeable fact that when the 
books for the collection were brought together, 
in many cases it was difficult, and in some im- 
possible, to find a copy that was not shabby 
from use. 

“Not content with this excursion into the 
business of booming the classics, the librarian 
investigated the regular normal circulation 
among his old masters. For larger libraries 
with larger reference departments, a fair aver- 
age circulation, aside from fiction and juve- 
niles, is one issue a year for each volume 
owned. A selection of classic titles was in- 


vestigated, exclusion of books likely to be taken 
out by school children for supplementary read 
ing, and the following figures show some cf 
the data discovered: 

“From May, 1911, to May, 1912, the library’s 
various copies of the ‘Odyssey’ in English went 
out twenty-two times; Goethe’s ‘Faust’ twenty- 
six times; Plutarch’s ‘Lives,’ twenty-one; 
Dante’s ‘Divine comedy,’ twenty. Some of the 
others stood as follows: Rousseau’s ‘Emile,’ 
fourteen; the ‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,’ 
twelve; Byron’s ‘Poems,’ twelve; Pope’s 
‘Poems,’ twelve: Spenser’s ‘Poems,’ eleven; 
Chaucer, eight; Moliére’s ‘Plays.’ seven; Ros 
setti’s ‘Poems,’ seven; Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ nine ; 
Carlyle’s ‘Sartor resartus,’ seven; the ‘Niebel- 
ungenlied.’ five; ‘Little flowers of St. Francis oi 
Assisi,’ five; Cellini’s ‘Memoirs,’ four; ‘Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine,’ three. 

“In very many instances these records 
show less than the actual number of circula- 
tions because the slips containing the charging 
records had become filled and been replaced 
But the figures given above clearly indicate 
that the classics, far from being dead, are, s: 
far as the public library use is concerned, coi 
siderably more than holding their own with 
the other books, for the whole list circulated 
more than seven times as often as the averag¢ 
It must also be borne in mind that these ar: 
the books most likely to be found in privat: 
homes and so less frequently sought at the 
public library. Often men and women who 
go to the public library for the latest biography, 
travel, or essays, turn to their own books when 
they wish for a quiet evening with the masters 
of literature. 

“It is impossible for any one to say hov 
much the classics are read, but that they are 
not so much neglected as some people think is 
capable of proof. Since even moderate effort 
to promote their use is attended with so much 
success, the library feels encouraged to turn 
still further energies in this direction. It is 
planned to repeat the experiment another year, 
when special pains will be taken to furnish 
clean and attractively bound copies of the 
books.” 

A. L, A. EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The committee on nominations, of which 
Judson T. Jennings is chairman, includes, be- 
sides the members noted in the February L1- 
BRARY JOURNAL, Miss Clara F. Baldwin. 


LONDON AGENCY 


Tue American Book Import Business_and 
the Subscription Agency for American Peri- 
odicals, conducted for many years past by 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., of 
London, has been transferred to and amalga- 
mated with the American Book Agency of 
Arthur F. Bird, of 22 Bedford Street, Strand, 
from which address the business will in future 
be conducted. The foreign subscription busi- 
ness of the Lrprary jJoURNAL will hereafter 
be handled by this firm. 
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OUR NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


AcCoRDING to an article by W. G. Leland 
in the American Historical Review, the United 
States, although lavish in appropriations for 
the purchase of historical papers and for the 
publication of historical documents, has sig- 
nally failed in the duty of preserving and ren- 
dering accessible the national archives. -This 
article is devoted to a review of this failure 
and its consequences, and a consideration of 
the remedies to be adopted. 

The archives of the federal government, 
consisting of letters, orders, reports, accounts 
and other documents produced in the course 
of transacting the public business, are of in- 
estimable value. They constitute the chief 
protection of the state against unfounded or 
ill-founded claims, are principal source for 
argument in international discussion, are the 
basis on which titles to millions of acres of 
land are founded, and have immense histor- 
ical value. Mr. Leland considers some of the 
archives of the various active departments 
most interesting historically. 

The custody, use and preservation of these 
records is in charge of the head of each de- 
partment, who is required by law to furnish 
facilities for study and research to scientific 
investigators. But the astonishingly rapid 
accumulation of archives and the failure of 
Congress to provide a place for them have 
brought about a disastrous state of conges- 
tion. 

The archives are now “in cellars and sub- 
cellars, under terraces, in attics and over por- 
ticos, in corridors and closed-up doorways, 
piled in heaps upon the floor or crowded into 
alcoves; this, if they are not farmed out and 
stored in such rented structures as abandoned 
car-barns, storage warehouses, deserted the- 
atres, or ancient but more humble edifices 
that should long ago have served their last 
useful purpose.” 

The danger from fire is an ever-present 
one. Damp and dust, extremes of tempera- 
ture, lack of ventilation and rough handling 
are destroying many priceless documents. 
Autograph hunters, searchers for revenue 
stamps, and other vandals have made serious 
depredations. Many papers are hopelessly 
lost. The student finds documents and classi- 
fication in a chaotic state. Most historical 
students, as a consequence of this condition, 
prefer to carry on their investigations in Lon- 
don, Paris or the Hague. 

The two remedies so far attempted by Con- 
gress—the destruction of “useless papers” and 
transfer of especially valuable records to the 
Library of Congress—are alike inadequate. 
Moreover, the dangers of unwise destruction 
on the one hand, and of the disintegration of 
a series of archives on the other, are appar- 
ent. The present method of storage of rec- 
ords in rented buildings increases fire danger, 
obstructs the transaction of public business, 
and is extravagant. 

“The two essentials for a satisfactory sys- 
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tem are an archive administration and an 
archive depot. The former should be a branch 
of the government service closely connected 
with ail the other branches, and to a certain 
extent controlled by them. The latter, how- 
ever, is the core of the situation.” 

The site of the building is the first matter 
to receive attention. This must satisfy the 
requirements of size, security and conven- 
ience. Since additions will be an inevitable 
necessity, the location must be such as to 
admit of these enlargements. Contiguity to 
other government offices is not considered 
essential in Europe, since, by use of the tele- 
phone and pneumatic tube, records can be 
supplied as quickly as though they were lo- 
cated in the same building. 

The building should have a capacity of 
3,000,000 cubic feet, and enlargements should 
be made before they are actually needed. Fx 
ternally, it should be in harmony with the 
public buildings erected in Washington with- 
in the last ten years. For the inner structure. 
suggestions might be gained from the Hague, 
Rotterdam, Breslau, Berlin, Vienna and other 
European models. 

The building should undoubtedly be of the 
type in which storage is provided for by a 
stack, rather than of the type made up en- 
tirely of rooms of varying size. The stack, 
or stacks, consisting of a steel framework 
carrying shelves, extending from the foun- 
dation to the roof and divided by platforms 
into stories, should be separated from the rest 
of the building by fire walls with steel doors 
Within the stack should be elevators, a vac 
uum-cleaning system and ample electric light. 
Ventilation and heating systems should insure 
an abundance of air and even temperature. 

In the rest of the building, provision must 
be made for the offices of the administration, 
for the workrooms of employees where arch- 
ives will be received, repaired, inventoried, 
etc., and for accommodation for those who 
wish to use the archives. Two rooms, prefer 
ably, should be provided, one for official con- 
sultation and one—accommodating about a 
hundred workers—for students. Two or three 
small rooms, where typewriters could be use! 
by students, might also be provided 

The control of records should he in 
hands of a board or commission of the ar 
ive building, rather than legally in the « 
tody of the same officials, as at present 

An archivist, or keeper of records, should 
be at the head of the archive depot. Under 
him would be the entire personnel of the 
depot. 

Private archives and historical manuscript 
should not be placed in the archive depot. The 
question of which public archives should he 
transferred to the national archives and 
which retained in the offices would be deter 
mined by the extent to which the records 
are used in the transaction of current busi 
ness. 

All papers should be filed flat. Proba 
a system of loose filing in folders or port- 
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foli would be found most desirable. Use- seven have organized libraries and two have 
less papers should be weeded out, and their none. Six of the collections are in charge of 
immediate destruction assured. persons called librarians, but only two of 

No decimal system of classification, no them have had previous library training of 


purely chronological or alphabetical arrange- 
ment can be successfully applied to the classi- 
fication of archives. The administrative en- 
tity must be the starting point and the unit, 
so that the processes by which the records 
have come into existence may be made clear. 
A general guide should be prepared, enu- 
merating the various groups or series of 
records, indicating series, title, number of vol- 
umes and limiting dates, but no further de- 


tails ‘he next step is the preparation of 
inventories of the contents of the different 
series. Then we may expect that calendars 


of certain of the more important documents 
will eventually be published. The exploitation 
of the archives by the publication of groups 
of documents would perhaps not be a proper 
function of the archivist. Rather, it should 
be left to the various historical agencies of 
the country. 

The use of the archives by officials might 
be facilitated by the transfer to the depot of 
certain offices, the principal function of which 
is to search the records. Or these offices 
might be abolished, and the function per- 
formed by a special corps of archive em- 
ployees 


With regard to the use of the archives by 


essary to formulate regulations A satis- 
factory proceedure would be to establish a 
chronological line on the earlier side of which 
any investigation could be made without the 
obtaining of special consent, but on the later 
side of which each case should be treated on 
its merits 

“The very absence of a system and of a 
building,” says Mr. Leland, “leaves us carte 
blanche for arrangements marked by ideal 
excellence. Why should the nation not have 
the best of all national archive buildings? 
is it not incumbent upon all who cherish our 
history, and who desire that the rightful 
heritage of future generations shall pass to 
them unimpaired, to urge vigorously upon 
Congress the performance of this long-neg- 
lected duty, the meeting of this pressing prob- 
lem by an ideal solution?” 

THE METHODS OF NEWSPAPER 

LIBRARIES 


Wuen the plans and equipment of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism were being dis- 
cussed, the question of a library came up, and 
though libraries were searched for inform- 
ation, nothing very pertinent could be found. 
Accordingly, Mr. Frederick C. Hicks, of the 
Columbia University Library, made a study 
of the chief newspaper libraries in New York, 
ind put on record his observations in the 

fucational Review for September, 1912. 

Cut nine offices visited by Mr. Hicks, 


any sort. In all but three cases the custodian 
has other duties. Newspaper libraries are 
perfectly independent, and have worked out 
their own needs. Much can be learned 
from their methods, and doubtless will when 
the Special Libraries Association comes more 
in touch with them. 

Two points newspaper librarians agree upon 

the size of the library and its essential 
character. “The libraries range in size from 
about 2000 to 15,000 volumes, and it is the 
common opinion that when a library reaches 
the number of 5000 volumes it is time to 
weed it out. Of course, there are many rea- 
sons entering into this conclusion, and not 
the least of these is the difficulty of finding 
space for a large library; but even more im- 
portant to busy men is the fact that large 
collections are apt to become unwieldy. : 
The proper size of these libraries must be 
determined, however, chiefly by their neces- 
sary character; and it is agreed that they 
should be reference libraries, pure and sim- 
ple. . . . ‘A newspaper library,’ said a city 
editor, ‘should be divided into two parts, and 
these parts should be separately grouped. The 
solid, reliable books, containing arguments 
pro and con, from which you can at leisure 
dig out the facts, should stand by them- 
selves. But the ‘hair-trigger’ books, which 
you use when in five minutes you tear the heart 
out of a subject and send your copy to th« 
linotype while the presses wait, must be liter- 
ally within arm’s reach. The rest of the li- 
brary may be a block away, either vertically 
or horizontally, and still be useful.” 

“Hair-trigger” books are for the most part 
in one volume appearing yearly, and contain 
information in its most condensed form 
Newspaper almanacs, such as those issued by 
the New York World, the Tribune, Chicago 
Daily News, and the London Daily Mail; no- 
bility lists of foreign countries, “Who's who” 
of various sorts, social registers, army an 
navy lists, commercial handbooks, legislative 
manuals, yearbooks and reports, are among 
the best-known. The division into two groups 
in fact corresponds to the division of the 
journal itself, into news and editorial sections. 


1 


CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOG 


“The Dewey classification is the only sys- 
tematic scheme with which the newspaper li 
braries visited are familiar. In one instance 
the call numbers are affixed in library fash- 
ion, on both cards and books, and in another 
the numbers are written in the books, although 
there is no catalog, the classification having 
been made _in the busy librarian’s odd mo- 
ments by the aid of the Pittsburgh printed 
catalog. In all other cases the books are 
devoid of call numbers, and the grouping is 
that which seems most natural to the libra- 
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In three instances there is a dictionary 
card catalog. In one of these the Library of 
Congress cards are in use. One library has 
printed in a little booklet of 46 pages a rough 
list, loosely classified, of the most important 
books, with their location in the building. In 
every instance the need of a systematic Ccata- 
log and classification is admitted, but these 
have thus far been impossible on account 01 
lack of time and technical skill. 


rian. 


ADMINISTRATION 
“In all but four cases, the administration of 
the library apparently has been given little or 
no attention; but the variations in method 
employed by these four raise this question of 
policy: ‘Is it possible to allow free access to 
the shelves, or must the library proper be 
shut off from the readers, who therefore, will 
depend on the librarian not only to find books 
for them, but to search out the precise bit of 
information desired? The methods used 
vary from complete open access to brass 
gratings and stern guardianship.” 


CLIPPINGS 

In only three libraries are the clipping files 
coordinated with the books; in the other four 
they are either in the news or city room or 
nearby. The morgue, oF obit, department 
contains primarily biographical clippings and 
obituaries of famous people already im type, 
but its scope has been extended to include all 
other subjects. In three instances only does 
the morgue require the whole time of one 
or more persons. The character of the cus- 
todian ranges from the scholar on Polynesian 
languages, who is general literary adviser to 
all newswriters on his paper, down to boys 
whose duties are purely mechanical. Clip- 
pings are selected by the person in charge and 
filed by assistants. 

“The furniture in which the clippings are 
filed varies from antiquated wooden drawers 
to modern wooden or metal filing cabinets 
and steel shelving constructed to hold a spe- 
cial size of envelopes. There is no uniformity 
in the size of the manila envelopes, but the 
favorite approximates about 4/2 xX 8 inches. 
These either stand on end or lie on their 
sides, depending on the filing cabinets chosen. 
Usually the envelopes are arranged alphabet- 
ically, according to the subjects written or 
typed upon them. In most morgues, the en- 
velopes were originally arranged by number, 
and an alphabetical card index was kept. The 
general opinion is, however, that the arrange- 
ment is cumbersome and that the morgue 
would be absolutely useless if the index were 
lost.” There is only one instance of co- 
)peration between the morgue and the library 
proper, where there is a system of cross- 
references to the books. The simple system 
serves chiefly because of the detailed knowl- 
edge of the custodian. Some of the expedi- 
ents used are not according to accepted li- 
i for instance, in one morgue, 


brary conditions ; 
hundred envelopes headed 


among the one 
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Roosevelt, is one contaimimng the fer- 
ence “See liars.” Under this heading are ten 
or fifteen envelopes of clippings «bou the 
members of the Ananias Club 

In every newspaper office the value sys 


tematic subject headings 1s rec emized, but 


only two have had time to prepare them 
WEEDING OUT 

“No less important than the selection, care 
and arrangement of the clippings 1s the prol 
lem of keeping the morgue tree trom useless 
material. Quite general is the practice of re 
moving from the current files the envelopes 
containing clippings about persons who have 
died. For less important persons the clippings 


are destroyed, but persons of great promin- 
ence still live in the morgue In only one 
case was there a system for weeding out 
clippings other than biographical. ‘Ihis lack 


of system results either in the accu nulation 
of useless material, or in the destruct 


clippings which later are sadly neede 


ol 


There are two types of morgues !ctween 
which newspaper librarians must deci The 
largest development of th older type ot 


morgues is seen in a collection mace uy 
about 125,000 envelopes, each contaimmng tat 
bunches of clippings. The accumulation dat 
from 1889, since which time no clippings have 
been destroyed. The total of items must run 
into the millions. A file of cuts and proot 
and one of photographs, etc., which may be 
of future use to the paper are also kept 

The second type of morgue differs frou 
others in filing each item separately Wher 
its present work of reorganization finishes 
it will be made up as follows: All short chip 


pings, as at present, will be paste cards 
and arranged alphabetically Clippings tor 
long to paste will be kept in thin envelope: 
or indexed to the bound volumes of a pape! 


There is to be a file of cuts and an index t 
them. There will be only two places to lool 
for an item or a reference to it—the biog 
raphical file and the file for all other subject 
The separate treatment of each item make: 
the morgue an approximate index * the 
papers chipped, and an accurate at d sol 
dex of the paper itself. fhe copp ns 
weeded out daily. 
BOUND FILES OF 

The success of the second type of morgu 
described above depends on the maintenance 
of indexed and bound files of newspape: 


“Of the papers visited, three © ntained 
bound files of their own paper only All of 
the others had rather extensive files of bound 


One paper formerly had a large 
collection of bound files, but has tra ferred 
to the New York Public Library all volumes 
of New York newspape! except its own, ol 
which only those since the year 181 are re 
tained.” 

It is usual to bind only the mor / paper 
presuming that all important ne 
found in them. New Y« rk newspapers run 


newspapers. 
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to so many editions that it is impossible to 
bind complete copies of each edition; so a 
composite volume is made of the last edition 
and the subsequently altered pages from ear- 
lier ones. 
INDEXES 

Only four New York papers have ever is- 
sued printed indexes: the New York Tribune, 
1875-1900; New York Times, 1894-1905; 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 1891-1902; Evening 
Post, 1908-date. There are three substitutes 
in use: the morgue itself in either of the 
forms described; a system of either cards or 
loose-leaf indexes, bound in books by sub- 
jects; and an especially satisfactory but ex- 
pensive complete index, bound once in two 
years. The entries are typewritten on special 
machines, and threé copies are made. Eight 
men are continuously employed on this index. 


SYSTEMATIC TRAINING FOR OB- 
TAINING INFORMATION* 


Tue library has a twofold purpose: to pro- 
vide enjoyment and to provide information. 
Whoever comes to the library in search of 
recreation should receive the highest and the 
best. Whoever seeks information should find 
it with the least expenditure of time and 
energy. In an experience extending over a 
number of years in a normal school library, 
I have found that the students who come to 
us, although graduates of high schools and 
coming from towns where there are good pub- 
lic libraries, know nothing of the resources of 
the library. When it comes to investigating a 
subject they spend more time in looking up 
a reference than in reading it after they find 
it. Many high school pupils do not know the 
resources of the New International Diction- 
ary, to say nothing of the encyclopedias, year- 
books, almanacs and various hand-books. 
Most students have a slight acquaintance with 
a card catalog; but Poole’s Index, Readers’ 
Guide and other magazine indexes are strang- 
ers to them. 

I believe that a librarian is neglecting a 
very important part of her duty if she does 
not give to such students systematic training 
in the use of the various tools of her trade. 
This knowledge of where to look for infor- 
mation on any given subject is of far greater 
importance than much else that is required in 
the school curriculum. The library is the 
laboratory of the school. The students are 
no longer confined to one text, but must use 
many books in the preparation of a single 
lesson. It is of the utmost importance that 
early in their school course they be taught 
the essentials of reference work; the use of 
dictionaries, encyclopedias and a few special 
reference books, the card catalog, the period- 
icals and their indexes. 


* Reprinted from The Western Journal of Educa 
tion, for March, tore 
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In the Milwaukee Normal School, one of 
the first things we do for new students is to 
give them systematic training in the use of 
the library. The “course in reference work,” 
as it is called, is now required of all students, 
and is given the first quarter of the first year. 
Our aim is to familiarize students with the 
resources of the library so that they will 
know the most likely source of information 
needed in the preparation of each day’s work. 
The course consists of ten lectures, one each 
week, with practical problems following each 
lecture, and covers the following points: 


Lesson 1. Classification and arrangement of 
books in the library. 
a. Classification. 
1. System used. 
2. Author marks. 
3. Work marks. 
4. Call number. 
b. Arrangement. 
1. Alphabetical arrangement of classes. 
2. Diagram of floor space. 
Lesson 2. The card catalog. 
a. Explanation of card catalog. 
b. Forms of cards. 


1. Author card. 
2. Title card. 
3. Subject card. 
4. Subject analyticals. 
5. Author analyticals. 
6. Editor and translator cards. 
7. Cross-reference cards. 
8. Bibliography cards. 

c. Practical problems in using the card 
catalog. 

Lesson 3. Periodicals. 
a. Value, 


1. As current literature. 
2. For reference work when bound. 
b. Characterization. 
1. Scope of magazine. 
2. Value for reference work. 
3. Value for current reading. 
4. Literary value of fiction. 
5. Is it radical, conservative or un- 
biassed ? 

Lesson 4. Periodical indexes 

a. Value. 

b. Method of compiling and arranging 
material. 

c. Practical problems in use of Poole’s 
Index, Readers’ Guide, Children’s 
Catalog, etc. 

Lesson 5. Reference books. 

a. Definition. 

b. Dictionaries—merits and characteristics. 
1. Webster’s New International Dic- 

tionary. 
2. Century Dictionary. 
3. Standard Dictionary 

c. Encyclopedias—merits and_ character- 
istics. 

1. New International Encyclopedia. 
2. Encyclopedia Americana. 
3. Encyclopedia Britannica 


= 
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d. Biographical reference books. 
1. Century Cyclopedia of Names 
2. Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 
3. Allibone’s Dictionary of English 
Literature and English and Amer- 
ican Authors. 
4. Moulton’s Library of Literary Crit- 
icism. 
5. Warner's Library of World’s Best 
Literature 
6. Who’s Who, annual. 
7. Who’s Who in America, biennial. 
c. Year-books and biennials 
1. Statesman’s Year-book. 
2. World’s Almanac. 
. Tribune Almanac. 
. New International Year-book, 
Wisconsin Blue Book. 
(Brief summary of the contents of each 


tn se WG 


book given, and practical problems in the use 
of each.) 


Lesson 6. Miscellaneous reference books. 
a. Lippincott’s Gazetteer. 

b. Century Atlas. 

c. Bartlett's Familiar Quotations. 

d. Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Lit- 

erature and Antiquities 

e. Harper’s Book of Facts. 

f. Chamber’s Book of Days 

g. Larned’s History of Ready Reference. 
h. Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy 

and Psychology. 
. Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians. 

. Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education. 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American Agri- 
culture. 

1. Granger’s Index to Poetry and Recita- 

tions. 

m. Salisbury’s Index to Short Stories. 
(Brief summary of the contents of each 


book given, and practical problems in the use 
of each.) 


Lesson 7. Test of the pupils’ knowledge of 
the books used in lessons 5 and 6. Do 
you know where to turn on a moment's 
notice to the book giving the answers to 
the following questions? 

. Who are the members of the Presi- 


I 
dent’s cabinet? 
2. What do the following abbreviations 
mean: ibid, anon, pseud, S. P..Q. R.? 
3. In what work of literature does the 
“Old man of the sea” appear? 
4. Who is Governor of Ohio? Where 
was he born? 
s. Answer the following questions 
about Brazil: 
1. Kind of government. 
2. Present officers 
3. Exports, 
4. Education. 
6. Who is the present secretary of the 
navy? 


7 In what books are the following 
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characters: Ichabod Crane, Rosa- 
lind, Mr. Micawber? 

8. What is the national debt of the 
United States? 

9. What is the size of the standing 
army of the United States? Ot 
Germany ? 

10. Find explanation of the following 
expressions: “to bell the cat,’ 
“horn of the dilemma,” “beating 
about the bush.” 

11. What is the annual number of emi 
grants to the United States? 

12. Who is the diplomatic representativ: 
of the United States to Great 
Britain ? 

13. What is the origin of Hallowe'en ? 

14. Where did we get the expression, 
“Almighty dollar” ? 

15. What was the total number oi 
deaths due to football in 1909? 

16. What are the seven wonders of the 
world ? 

17. What is the origin of Arbor Day, 
Star Spangled Banner? 

18. Find the author and the correct form 
of the quotation, “The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.” 

19. Who or what is, or was, Bluebeard ? 
The Doomsday Book? Sinbad? 

20. Which encyclopedia gives the full 
est account of Queen Elizabeth? 

21. Which encyclopedia gives the fullest 
account of Wisconsin? 

22. Compile a complete bibliography, as 
far as the resources of our library 
go, on “Wireless telegraphy.” 

23. What works of Dickens have we in 
our library? What works about 
Dickens ? 

24. Where will you find a criticism of 
“Old Curiosity Shop’? “The 
Iron Woman”? 

25. What pictures have we in our col 
lection that would be interesting 
to a class studying “Longfellow” ? 
A class studying “Lumbering”’ ? 

Lesson 8. Public documents. 
a. National publications helpful to teach 
ers 
b. State publications helpful to teachers 
c. City publications helpful to teachers 
Lesson g. Pictures 
a. Sources, 
b. Methods of classifying, filing and cata 
loging. 
c. Value in school work 
Lesson 10. Debating 
a. Books on debating 

1. Brooking & Ringwalt’s Briefs for 
Debate 

2. Matson’s References for Literary 
Workers. 

3. Craig’s Pros and Cons 

4. Ringwalt’s Briefs on Public Ques- 
tions 
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5. Debater’s Handbook Series. 
6. Pearson's Intercollegiate Debates, 
b. Preparation of a bibliography. 
c. Special bibliographies 
1. Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion. 
2. Library of Congress. 
3- Bulletin of Bibliography. 
4. Libraries throughout the country, 


By the time we have completed the course 
the student has a working knowledge of the 
resources not only of our library, but of every 
library which he will have occasion to use in 
the future, for he has had the fundamentals 
of reference work. 

Many normal schools give a course similar 
to the one I haye outlined, but we are not 
reaching the great number of boys and girls 
who do not continue their education beyond 
the high school, or possibly the eighth grade. 
If we want our libraries to be a great con- 
tinuous means of education through life, it 
is for us to see that the high school boys and 
girls get this fundamental training in the use 
of the library. Of course, the proper place 
for this instruction is in the school, but too 
few high schools are equipped with a good 
working library. Many high schools send 
their pupils to the librarian of the public li- 
brary for the instruction. It matters little 
where or by whom the instruction is given, so 
long as it 1s given in such a manner that the 
pupils will not look upon it as a task, but as 
a pleasure. I would like to see the librarian 
in the small town a member of the school 
faculty, visiting the schools, attending faculty 
meetings, and hearing the problems of the 
teachers discussed. Thus a relationship would 
be established that would be of mutual benefit 
to librarian, teacher and pupil. The library 
is not an institution separate from the school 
—the two are branches of one great educa» 
tional system 

The excuse of an already crowded curricu- 
lum is urged by teachers. I am confident if 
a definite course of instruction in library work 
should be arranged for the high school and 
required throughout the state, it would be a 
great time-saver in the end. And we would 
be giving the boys and girls a training that 
would be valuable throughout life, for they 
will continue to use the library long after 
they have forgotten much that was given in 
the high school. It is only the development 
of this power to use intelligently the resources 
of the library that will justify support of a 
library. There is nothing in the course given 
in the normal schoo! but could be, and ought 
to be, given te the high school student. Teach- 
ers and librarians are both agreed on this 
point. The thing to be done is to see that 
such a course of instruction is instituted in 
our schools 


Detia Ovitz, 


State Normal School, 
Wis. 


Milwaukee, 


Librarian, 
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NCE OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE A. L. A. 


THE growth and permanence of membershi 


PERMANE 


of the American Library Association is indi 
cated by the following table: 
No. members added Members Record 
Year during year Sept., rg12 deaths 
eee 16 5 4 
106 4 I 
40 14 9 
113 25 
55 8 7 
BOB 44 13 
2 2 6 
173 46 13 
1808 141 GO succes 7 
‘sande 83 28 5 
208 66 14 
1903 240 5 
BQOS 258 eseses 1 
1908 ..... 32 107 1 
306 179 3 
07 149 I 
41 411 -- 
* To September 
Total 5628. Less new member assigned s 
party (84) and complimentary membership i 
newspapers and periodicals in 1879 (60) = 5475 
Member: 
Total present 
A. L.A. Non- regis- for first 
Annual members members tered time 
confer- attend- attend- attend- not atany 
ences ing. ing ance subsequent 
confererce 
1903 556 128 684 123 
1904 486 9! $77 124 
1905 295 64 9 & 
1906 774 117 Sol 174 
1907 416 2 478 Sr 
1908 515 149 664 187 
1909 494 126 6 67 
1910 164 69 533 102 
305 277 582 68 
1912 566 138 704 
Of those who are or have been member 


since its organization, 2148 hav: 
attended only one conference, and 1116 hav: 
never attended conference; this latter num 
her excludes libraries and firms, some of whic! 
have been represented. 

At the ror2 (Ottawa) conference, 
88 at their sec 


the A. L. A 


were 


203 


present at their first ree 
ond; 42 at their third; 58 at their fourth: 33 
at their fifth: 27 at their sixth; 17 at their 


at their eighth: 16 at their ninth 


more 


seventh; 15 
and 67 at their tenth, or 


152 
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Four were present at Ottawa who were at 
the organization meeting in Philadelphia in 
1876, viz.: Miss H. L. Matthews, Mr. R. R. 
Bowker, Mr. W. T. Peoples, and Miss E. E. 
Rule. 

WORK. OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 

LIBRARY IN 

In the report of the New York Pubic Li- 
brary for 1912, a volume of over 150 pages, are 
summarized the activities of the first full year 
with the new central building in working 
order. In nearly every department, large in- 
creases in circulation, number of volumes and 
general efficiency are reported, and affiliated 
organizations and general activities are all 
enlarged and enlarging. 

During the year, 36,398 volumes and 2853 
were added to the library system, 


pamphlets 
The circu- 


making a total stock of 1,307,670. 
lation was 7,909,064, a percentage of 2.6 vol- 
umes per capita, practically the same as in 
1911. The number of volumes available for 
home use—846,153—is .27 volumes per capita. 
In the reference department, central building, 
there were, during the year, 2,129,078 readers 
and visitors, an average of 5817 per day. 
400,275 readers consulted 1,307,070 volumes. 
[he increase in the total circulation is 342,- 
304, and the fiction per cent., including all 
branches, was 55. 

The division of 


American history has had 
steady use during the year, with 10,745 read- 
ers, and has been augmented by many valu- 
able gifts and purchases. The arts and prints 
division has also received much new material, 
has served 24,000 readers, and prepared not- 
able exhibitions of French engravings, Japa- 
nese prints, views of New York City, por- 
traits of Washington and many timely smaller 
displays. The work of cataloging included 
the listing of a total of 04,234—52,889 _vol- 
umes, 41,306 pamphlets, and 39 maps. 48,334 
cards were written (by hand or on the type- 
writer), and 55,504 copy slips were sent to 
the printing office, from which 457,848 cards 
were received; of this number, 41,250 were 
sent to the Library of Congress. 

The economic division, which is distinctly 
a workroom for specialists, has been particu- 
larly useful. Readers to the number of 19,245 
have patronized the division of genealogy and 
local history, and the Hebrew library, of over 
20,000 volumes, has had steady use and re- 
ceived notable gifts. Readers in the music 
division were 99960, an average of 31 per day; 
in the newspaper room, the registered readers 
were 47,055, and the estimated number of 
other readers was 160,000. A change has been 
made in the library’s former policy of keep- 
ing for permanent preservation all newspa- 
pers received, and hereafter only New York 
City papers of which long files are already in 
the library’s possession, or which seemed of 
necessary importance for a reference collec- 


tion, and, in addition, a representative selec- 
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tion of foreign newspapers will be bound 
The Oriental division has been ust 
in the present interest in Balkan, Chinese an l 
other foreign situations; the volumes now 
number 15,040. 
7427 current p 


great 


riodicals are received by th 
library, of wl 172 are dailies and 944 
weeklies. A pri office in connection with 
the library has been in operation for over tw 
years, and the second year printed 6,810,215 
blanks, forms, etc., and 476,709 copies of pub- 


lications, an increase Of 329,059 copic¢ Che 
newly established bindery, with a torce 0! 
eight, has handled 44,099 pieces 

The public documents division is being 


strengthened, as are also the science, Slavonic 
and technology divisions. The | 
an engineering index from the monthly 
sheets furnished by the publishers of eng 


tter prepat 


neering periodicals. ‘Two bibliographies ar 
ready for the press, one on the dk velopmen 
and practice of electric welding, and one on 


typewriter: 


the invention and manufacture o1 

New registration in all branches was 13 
972 (73,9091 adult, 65,981 juvemle), with 
total registration of 325,231. The central re 
serve collection, of 45,404 volumes, 


formed 


primarily as a reservoir of books worth keep- 
ing, but not of active demand at the branches, 


has been broadened to include other mater: 
of value, and it will be of great use in tl 
foundation of new branches. The circulatio: 
at the main building has increased by 155,32 
and the reading attendance was 184,560. 1! 
fiction percentage for the year was only 4) 
The interbranch loan system transferred 
293 English books and &339 foreign 
The work with children has been d 
oped and strengthened in all branches, 
now the circulation is 1,229,067, and the nur 
ber of volumes 200,403. The children’s libra 
system in 
inquiries from foreign educators and libra 
rians, and handbooks and lists are to b 


onc 


pared for this work. Thirty-six libraries | 
during the year 1609 story hours, ¥ t! 


attendance of 38,147. 

The branch reference collections 
tematically developed, with 
tion to the needs of the 1 institut 
for public education, the public elem 
schools, the high schools, New York Tran 


particular 


Cai 


School for teachers, Normal College and 
College of the City of New York 

With the public elementary schools, « 
with some ot the pare hial chools, acti 
work has been done in introducing lat 
numbers of children to the advantages a) 
pleasures to be derived from a public library 
and 12 branch libraries were V sited in school 
time by s38 classes of children with the 
teachers, as part of thet regular scho 
work. It is estimated that about 21,000 upp: 
grade childret 1 this way made use of t! 
public library as an adjunct to theit hool 


reference us¢ 


WoT? Litt 


New York is constantly answerin: 


- 
Ye 
en 
| 
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The well-known traveling libraries of the 
city library have carried on their work as 
hitherto, and have increased, although by a 
change in method of computation, the total 
circulation is smaller numerically. 894 sta- 
tions were served, as compared with 872 in 
1911. All sorts of institutions receive these 
libraries, as well as communities not yet ready 
ior establishment of branches. They are also 
sent to settlement, parochial schools, high 
schools, recreation centers, playgrounds, as 
well as prisons, police stations, homes and 
hospitals. The circulation for 1912 was 821,114. 

The circulation of books for the blind has 
increased by 4822 to 21,938. The number lent 
by mail, 18,932, exceeds the entire number 
borrowed during 1911. A teacher employed 
to instruct the adult blind of New York in 
reading has paid 584 visits and done much 
good work. The number of readers is 712. 

Foreign books in twenty-six foreign lan- 
guages had a circulation of 92,241. In the 
course of the year, 40,000 circulars in English 
have been distributed from branches to read- 
ers and sent to clubs, settlements, schools, 
churches and other places where information 
regarding the library might be advantageously 
presented. Similar circulars in six foreign 
languages were distributed from branches and 
other institutions—21,500 circulars in Italian, 
2000 in modern Greek, 2000 in Hungarian, 
1500 in Polish, 1000 in Spanish and 500 in 
Chinese. 

Exhibitions and lectures were held all over 
the city, as before, and much codperative 
work done at the branches with local educa- 
tional, literary and welfare societies by the 
use of assembly and club rooms. These or- 
ganizations are of all kinds; of particular in- 
terest is the “Little Mothers’ League,” which, 
under the Department of Health, instructs 
girls in the care of babies, and constantly cir- 
culates among them books on that subject. 

Five new sites for branches have been se- 
cured, one on West 4oth street, near Tenth 
avenue; two in uptown districts, and two in 
the Bronx. It is hoped a new branch may 
be established between Lexington and Third 
avenues, between 46th and 4oth streets. 

The Library School gave certificates to 25 
students in June, 1912. The present students 
number seventy, and represent 19 states and 
one Canadian province. There have been no 
important changes in the curriculum or policy 
of the school. 

The library staff consists of 1,002 persons, 
for all branches, The working hours for assist- 
ants at the branches have been reduced from 
42% to 40 per week, and the required recess 
for meals lengthened from one-half to a full 
hour. The former schedule was 42% hours 
per week from October through May, and 40 
per week from June through September. 

Total assets of the New York Public Library 
are $14.412,483.32. The income for the year 
vas $546,936.65. In addition, the library had 
the $616,958.09 received from the city for the 
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maintenance of the branches and circulation, 
and enough other income to bring the total of 
invested returns up to $667,225.69. The total 
expenses of conducting the library system were 
$1,134,902.05. 

KANSAS TRAVELING LIBRARIES 

COMMISSION 

Tue seventh biennial report of the Kansas 
Traveling Libraries Commission reports 41,000 
volumes and 525 library trunks, a growth 
trom their original 3000 volumes and 34 
trunks. There are five German libraries and 
a few special libraries, containing from four 
to thirteen books, for a correspondence course 
carried on by the state university. Two com- 
plete libraries on domestic science are in use 
by classes organized by the agricultural col- 
lege. Otherwise the unit system is not in use. 

Total number of cases on hand, June 30, 
1912, 525. Number of accessioned volumes, 
June 30, 1912, 41,000. Number of libraries 
sent out the two years ending June 30, 1912, 
1106, showing an increase the past two years 
ot 100. 

According to an estimated average of re- 
ports received from the library stations, each 
station had: Regular readers, 61; circulation, 
332. Total circulation in the state 367,102. 
Two years ago, the traveling libraries reached 
104 counties and 580 stations. The record 
now shows that 640 stations have been visited. 
Many of the towns are regular patrons, or- 
dering from eight to ten libraries a year. The 
libraries have been in every county of the 
state, excepting one. 

Receipts (1910-12) $219.90; expenditures 
$2439. Annual appropriation $5300 (salaries 
$2100; books $3000; expenses of commission 
$200). 


LIBRARY OF THE INSTITUT CATHO- 
LIQUE OF PARIS 


A PAMPHLET of 108 pages, “Renseignements 
preliminaires,” has been issued by the Insti- 
tute, containing the fullest information as to 
the library’s administration and resources. A 
few characteristics of the institution may be 
of interest. 

The library is open from 8:30 to 11:45, and 
from 2 to 6:45, from October 15 to July 31, 
and is closed Sundays and holidays; and from 
August 1 to October 14, excepting Saturdays, 
9 to 11:45. There is a general reference room 
for law, literature and the sciences, and a spe- 
cial reference room for theology, The arrange- 
ment of books in large classes is outlined in 
the booklet. In the general room, works can 
be consulted directly by readers, but are sel- 
dom loaned outside the building. 

Full instructions are given as to the use of 
the alphabetic catalog, and readers are urged 
that it is both in their general and special 
interest to do personal research quickly and 
silently, and not imagine that results are more 
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quickly gained by speaking to the librarian or 
by examining the accessible shelves. The li- 
brarian does not know the exact reason of the 
research, and cannot constantly abandon his 
work; he can but indicate the manner of re- 
search. 

Borrowers may retain books for fifteen days 
(in some cases, a month), with the privilege 
of three renewals. The library is especially 
designed for professors and students of the 
Institut Catholique, but other workers will be 
admitted with proper authorization. Each 
borrower is limited to five volumes. 

The pamphlet gives an alphabetical, as well 
is a subject list of the periodicals received 
by the library; an alphabetical and subject list 
of completed periodical files and works in 
course of publication, and lists of incunabula 
and manuscripts. 

For the last three years the average number 
of readers registered at the library has been 
soo yearly, 275 of whom were students, 50 
professors and 175 friends or former students. 
The library is open about 245 days in the year, 
that is, about 1910 hours. In 1909-1910, the 
number of communications and consultations 
reached 25,000. A statistical summary is given 
of how the demand for periodicals and books 
(by author) is distributed 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIA 
TION 

Tue Library Assistants’ Association of Great 
Britain fills a place different from that of any 
organization in this country. It was founded 
in 1895 by a few prominent London library 
assistants, who realized that, in order to or 
ganize the growing profession of librarianship 
and to procure adequate professional educa 
tion some such society was necessary. It dif 
fers from the Library Association in being a 
purely professional body, admitting as mem- 
bers only persons under the rank of chief li- 
brarian who are actually engaged in the ad 
ministration of libraries. Though it works in 
consonance with all existing library societies, 
it is not affiliated with any of them. 

Meetings are held monthly from October to 
June at various institutions and libraries in 
and around London, and papers are read and 
discussed. The majority of these papers are 
written by the members, but nearly every 
prominent chief librarian in London has con 
tributed to its proceedings 

The Association endeavors to represent every 
shade of library opinion, and rigorously re 
presses any leaning towards individual systems 
of method and training. Its inaugural ad 
dresses have been delivered by Messrs. Sidney 
Lee, Sidney Webb, Edmund Gosse, Israel Gol 
lance, T. J. Mcnamara, and the Hon. Pember 
Reeves in recent years. The objects of the 
L. A. A. as stated in the constitution are to 
promote the professional, educational, and so 
cial interests of its members by the reading of 
original papers, by discussions, meetings of a 
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social character, and in other ways. In addi 


tion to the monthly meetings, there are excut 
sions, football, cricket and other sports for the 
members. 

The Association has always stood partic 
ularly for open discussion of educational ques 
tions, and the voicing of the educational needs 
of the assistant was a powerful factor in the 
establishment of an independent publication to 
be the official channel of information concern- 
ing the Association. Though with a member- 
ship of only 74 the question ot publication was 
difficult financially, the Library Assistant was 
successfully launched Jan. 1, 1898, and has been 
issued regularly every month since. The sub 
scription price to non-members was only 3s., 
and the circulation grew steadily. The Asso 
ciation has also published a set of reprints, 
“The L. A. A. series,” as follow 

1. The grammar of classification. By W. C 
3erwick Sayers 

2. Libraries in rural districts. By Harry 
Farr. 

3. The development of notation in classifica 
tion. By H. Rutherford Purnell 

4. Report on the hours, salaries, training and 
conditions of service in British municipal libra 
ries. 

Many schemes for advancing the technical 
knowledge of the members have been car- 
ried out by the Association. For a few years, 
commencing November, 1900, a Study circle 
was conducted by a special sub-committee; 
readings in certain textbooks were planned, 
questions were set, model answers eventually 
provided and prizes awarded to the students 
producing the best work. At another time a 
“Proficiency test” was organized whereby an 
assistant might ascertain the degree of pro 
ficiency he had attained in each of the divisions 
of the Library Association Professional exam 
ination syllabus. The papers sent to the com 
mittee in connection with this scheme were 
judged by the leading librarians of the coun 
try, who willingly gave their services for the 
purpose. A reading circle with library law 
for its subject which flourished for a season, 
and the circularization of “Ever circulators” 
are other phases of a desire to promote gen 
eral professional culture. Several essay com 
petitions have also been held 

Besides the Association proper, there is an 
Irish branch, a Midland branch, a Northeastern 
branch, one for the South Coast, one in South 
Wales, and one in Yorkshire. All have from 
two to six or seven meetings a year, and are 
kept closely in touch with the L. A. A. by the 
Library Assistant and by visits of officers to 
the branch meetings. 

One interesting policy of the L. A. A. is its 
determination to make membership easy for 
the youngest assistant. No members pay more 
than ss. vearly, while the younger ones pay 
2s. 6d 

An interesting experiment in a new direction 
was tried in torr; an Faster School in Bru 
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sels was started, with a series of lectures and 
demonstrations at the Brussels Institute of 
Bibliography. The codperation of the Institute 
authorities was secured, and library workers 
irom all parts of England and from Holland 
were present. The experiment proved success- 
ful and the idea may be extended; schools may 
be organized in a variety of centers at home 
and on the Continent, a development that 
would have an extremely valuable educational 
influence, introducing the members to new 
scenes, familiarizing them with varying meth- 
ods of library practice and promoting a desir- 
able entente cordiale of an international char- 
acter. An Easter School at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, a natural sequel to a school 
in Brussels, was arranged for 1912, and one 
is to be held in Holland this Easter. 


BOOK BUYING 

A writer in the Providence Journal, in- 
spired by an editorial in the Indianapolis 
News, makes bitter complaint of our public 
libraries, because, he says, they are under- 
mining the good old habit of owning books. 
“The usual plea, that most people cannot 
afford to buy books, is flatly untrue. The 
fact is, that the ubiquitous library has killed 
the demand in this country for editions of 
standard books at really popular prices. In 
France, the ‘Bibliothéque Nationale’ volumes 
are sold at a uniform rate of 25 centimes 
(4% cents). In this edition, one can buy 
Homer complete for 27 cents, Milton’s ‘Para- 
dise lost’ for 9, Descartes’ ‘Discourse on 
Method’ for 4%, and the works of over 100 
other authors at corresponding rates. 

“In Germany, the ‘Universal Bibliothek’ vol- 
umes sell for less than 5 cents apiece; and 
the marvellous cloth-bound volumes of the 
‘Sammlung Goschen’ render available the most 
accurate and up-to-date information in every 
conceivable branch of science and art at the 
rate of 19 cents a volume. When a man can 
buy the works of a great philosopher for the 
price of a glass of beer, it is arrant nonsense 
to say the public cannot afford books. 

“We are simply doing our best to pauper- 

ize readers. They know that they do not 
need to buy books; a benevolent fate will 
provide them gratis; and so they go without. 
Our publishers find no real demand for edi- 
tions at prices within the reach of every one, 
and, naturally, the editions are not torthcom- 
ing.” 
“We seem to think,” he continues, “that if 
people read anything they are necessarily 
better off than if they do not,” and he in- 
veighs against catering to the popular demand 
for the latest fiction. If the libraries were 
less active in the matter, standard works 
would be far more widely read. 

His remedy is a readjustment of our con- 
ception of a library. He would have it a 
place of free access to the sources of infor- 
mation on all possible subjects, and essen- 
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tially and primarily a reference library. He 
does not consider periodicals and their place 
in the library scheme. 


NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARIANS OF 
THE MIDDLE 


THE meeting of the normal school librarians 
of the middle west, at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Friday morning and afternoon, Jan- 
uary 3, 1913, brought together thirty-two peo- 
ple, representing eighteen normal schools in 
eight states, one state department of public 
instruction, two library schools, one library 
commission, two public library training de- 
partments, two public libraries, and one high 
school library. 

The problem of the rural school library, 
and how the normal school libraries may help 
was presented by Mr. C. Edwin Wells, libra- 
rian of the State Normal School at Maryville 
Mo. The increasing comforts of farm life 
demand that the taste for reading in country 
school pupils shall be fostered adequately 
Make the rural school library the community 
library. The normal schools should prepare 
plans for model country community school 
buildings, in which are provided proper li- 
brary quarters. The normal schools might 
well cooperate in the supervision of rural 
school libraries. One of the needs is lists of 
books to buy. The rural school library should 
be a distributing agency for the publications 
of the United States Department of Agricul! 


ture and the state experiment stations. Th: 
discussion of Mr. Wells’ excellent paper de 
veloped additional points, as follows: the 
possibility of having printed catalog cards fo 
all books on the state school library list, and 

necessity of acquainting normal school 


the 
students with the books which they will after 
wards use and need in their little school libra 
ries. 

The Minnesota plan of supervising schoo! 
libraries through the state department of pub 
lic instruction was described by Miss Martha 
Wilson, supervisor of school libraries for th« 
Minnesota state department. The account de- 
serves reading in tull. The work in Minne- 
sota has included the promotion of school 
library interests in general, improvement oi 
the rural school libraries, making school li- 
brary aids available, urging instruction in the 
use of books in the high schools and mort 
work in children’s literature in the normal 
schools, attempting to raise the standard of 
service in school libraries, correlating the 
school and public libraries, advice in organi 
zation, preparation and publication of aids 
and lists, and exhibits and talks at educational 
meetings. Minnesota now has thirty-nine 
consolidated schools, in every one of which a 
library room is required by law. The discus- 
sion centered around the apparently unneces- 
sary duplication of work in the preparation 
of state printed school library lists. Discus 
sion of the best agency for the supervision of 
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the schooi libraries (whether by the state li- 
brary commissions, the state department of 
education, or by an officer representing the 
state normal schools), developed considerable 
interest, with possibly the conclusion that 
varying condition demand different answers, 
the point being to provid the needed help 
for school libraries. 

Miss Delia Ovitz, librarian of the State 
Normal School at Milwaukee, told of her plan 
for library instruction in the grades, begin- 
ning with the care and mechanism of books 
taught to the second and third grades, and 
yroceeding through the grades, with explana- 
tion of authorship, classification, indexes, dic- 
tionary, encyclopedia, finding of references, 

of catalog and magazine indexes (eighth 
Miss Ovitz emphasized the advisa- 

of getting the child to know that the 
library has something on his hobby; he is 
hen an appreciative user during his lifetime. 

How best to organize library instruction 
and training in the normal school was dis- 
cussed by Miss Gertrude Buck, head of the 
department of library science at Kansas State 
Normal School, Emporia. The course in li- 
‘rary methods, twenty lessons, required of all 
college freshmen at Emporia, was described. 
Of the elective courses, the most popular are 
-hildren’s literature, story telling and book 
selection. It was an inspiration to the meet- 
ing to have the visible evidence that at least 
one normal school has a member of faculty 
sviving full time to library instruction. 

The responsibility of the normal schools 
for furthering a more general knowledge of 
children’s literature was the topic of practical 
suggestions by Miss Irene Warren, librarian 
of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago. Miss Warren suggested that, in co- 
speration with other library workers, an 
effort be made (1) to secure the publication, 
by the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation or the state superintendents, of the 
best lists of books for children and helps in 
the use of books; (2) to interest the educa- 
tional periodicals and organizations like the 
Congress of Mothers in publishing special 
lists and aids; and (3) to endeavor to have 
the normal schools require courses in chil- 
dren’s literature or to substitute the study of 
children’s classics for the usual literary class- 
ics. The permanent committee of this or- 
ganization was instructed to work in the di- 
rections indicated, and the codperation of the 
League of Library Commissions, in session in 
an adjoining room, was at once asked and 
promised. 

The round-table conference, led by Miss 
Helen Louise Dickey, librarian of the Chicago 
Normal School, was especially interested in 
the possibility of codperating with the Na- 
tional Council of English eachers, the 
N. E. A. Library Department and the A. L.A. 
children’s college reference sections. Prob- 
lems discussed briefly were: classification, de- 
partmental! libraries, faculty relations, fiction, 
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reserve 
the committee on resolutiot 
I as follows: 


was adopte ub 
centralized supervision 


1. The nee 
school libraries 
2. he need oj 
school hbraries 

3. Required instruction im normal 
in library management and children’s litera- 
ture, with special instruction adapted to rural 
school library conditions 

4. Fuller appreciation of the responsibility 
and service of normal school librarians, as 
evidenced by faculty rank, salary and assist- 
ance, 

5 Wherever feasible, a special teacher for 
library courses in normal s hools 

6. CoSperation in bibliographical work and 
cataloging. 

The following committee was asked t 
tinue the organization and cooperat wit! 
other library interests: Mr. Willis H. Kerr, 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia 
chairman; Miss Delia Ovitz, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee; Mr. C. Edwin Well 
State Normal School, Maryville, Missouri 
Miss G. U. Walton, Michigan Normal Col 
lege, Ypsilanti; and Miss Irene Warre 
School of Education, University of Chicag 
Thanks were voted Mr, Kerr for his efforts 
toward making this meeting so enthusiastic 
and successful. 


trained service in high 


schools 


State Library Commissions 


ENGLAND CLUB OF LIBRARY COM 
MISSION WORKERS 

The fifth annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Club of Library Commission Worker 
was held at the State House, Boston, Thur 
day and Friday, Jan. 23 and 24, 1913. Repré 
sentatives from each of the New England 
states were present. 

The session at 4.30 p.m, on Thursday was 
devoted to the roll call. Maine and Vermont 
made reports of the year’s undertakings and 
progress at that session. Friday morning the 
roll call was concluded and the following sub 
jects discussed: Commission work with the 
foreign population; Traveling libraries for use 
by study clubs; How far should library com 
missions cater in the traveling libraries to the 
demand for current fiction’; How to obtain 
new library buildings; Libraries in penal in 
titutions; Codperation of publishers and li- 
brary commissions in preparing and publishing 
booklists: How to secure and utilize volunteer 
assistance in commussion work; The future 
work of library c 

The following resolution urging that the 
parcel post law be amended to include books 
was adopted, and it wa voted that copies be 
sent to the congressmen trom the New Eng 

t nd to the Postmaster-general : 
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li hereas, The parcel post measure recently en- 
acted excluded from its privileges all library books 
much to the disappointment of the state library com- 
missions which operate traveling library systems, and 
which had strongly urged its enactment when books 
were included in its privileges, and 

Whereas, There seems to no sound reason why 
all articles of merely commercial importance should 
oe transperted at the lowest rate, while much needed 

naterial, educational in its nature, can be transported 
only at rates so high as to be absolutely prohibitive 
for general use; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New England Club of Library 
Commission Workers urges the passage by Congress 
of some measure which will include library books and 
material at the lower rate of transportation provided 
by the parcel post, and that we favor either a con- 
solidation of third and fourth-class mail matter to 
secure a rate for books and printed matter equal to 
that of merchandise, or some other provision givin 
to books sent to or from public libraries the a 

ost rates, to the end that those living in rural com- 
munities be given access to library privileges. 


A committee consisting of Mrs. Belle Hol 
comb Johnson, Hartford, Conn.; Miss Fanny 
B. Fletcher, Proctorsville, Vt.; Miss Marguer- 
ite Reid, Providence, R. I., and Miss J. M. 
Campbell, Boston, Mass., was appointed to pre- 
pare lists of books in foreign languages for use 
mm New England. 

It was voted to appoint a committee to take 
up the matter of having published in foreign 
languages simple United States histories, deal- 


ing also with government and laws. The 
chairman deferred the appointment of this 
committee. 


Members of the club were present at the 
annual dinner of the Maasachusetts Library 
Club, held at the Exchange Club on Jan. 23, 
when Mrs. Lionel Marks (Josephine Preston 
Peabody) was the speaker. A luncheon was 
also enjoyed on Jan. 24 with the members of 
the Massachusetts Library Commission. 

Bette Hotcoms Jonnson, Secretary. 


NEW JERSEY PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The annual report of the New Jersey Public 
Library Commission covers the year 1912 to 
Oct. 31. Its work has consisted of operating 
traveling and special libraries, establishing new 
libraries, reorganizing and assisting those al- 
ready in existence, and conducting a Summer 
School and Institute. The greater part of the 
work has been carried on under the handicap 
of a lack of room, the seriousness cf which 
must be apparent when it is explained that the 
commission has more than 20,000 hooks, oper- 
ates more than three hundred small libraries, 
makes special loans of hundreds of volumes, 
sends out and receives thousands of letters, 
yet it is quartered in a single room whose di- 
mensions are less than 12 by 24 fect 

During the past year 795 traveling libraries 
have been sent out, containing an aggregate 
of 30,750 books. The number of traveling 
library centers has been increased from 256 to 
282, making a gain of 26 in the number of 
communities served. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, the average circulation from these sta- 
tions is about four times for each volume, mak- 
ing a total circulation of 159,000 from the 282 
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stations. As computed from the reports, the 
average number of readers at a traveling li- 
brary station is 87, making a total of 24,534 
people being served through the regular travel 
ing libraries, at a cost for transportation of 
$577.68. 

1871 books have been sent out as special 
loans. With the aid of the public libraries of 
Newark, New York, Trenton and other cities 
this method of supplying books for specific de- 
mand is successfully meeting the need of mate 
rial for individual study which could not be 
met through the general traveling libraries. 
Through the Woman’s Work Committee and 
Lecturer of the State Grange and the Farmers’ 
Institutes, much reference and bibliographical 
work has been done for rural communities 
which the commission has not as yet been able 
to reach with traveling libraries. A much- 
needed supplemental appropriation for the pur- 
chase of books and cases was made by the leg 
islature in April. Twenty-five cases were 
bought as a cost of $237.50, and immediately 
put into use. With the supplemental appr: 
priation and such part of the regular appr: 
priation as could be so used, 5432 books and 
pamphlets were purchased at a cost of $4387.02. 
The policy of buying fiction and juvenile books 
in reinforced binding has been adopted. Sev- 
eral Round Tables for trustees and librarians 
have been held. 

$so00 appropriated by the last legislature for 
the purchase of books for penal and correc- 
tional institutions has been spent after con- 
sultation with those conversant with this work. 

A summer school and institute with an en- 
rollment of 14 was held in May. The lectures 
were attended by 86 other librarians, who came 
for all or part of the week, and represented 
54 libraries. 


_ State ‘Library Associations 


ASSOCIATION 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY 


At the mid-winter meeting of the Rhode 
Island Library Association, held at Provi- 
dence on January 10, all matters of business 
were omitted. 

During the afternoon, the association was 
entertained at the Rhode Island Normal 
School by a lecture on “Colonial libraries,” 
which was given under the auspices of the 
Rhode Island State Board of Education. The 
lecturer, Dr. Austin Baxter Keep, of the 
College of the City of New York, traced 
the history of the library movement in 
America from its beginning to the Revolu- 
tionary war. Special emphasis was laid 
upon the establishing of parochial libra- 
ries in Rhode Island by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
upon the founding of the Redwood Li- 
brary, Newport, and the Providence Athe- 
nzum, both of which date from colonial days 
The lecture was illustrated by slides, repro- 
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ducing records, old title pages and rare prints 
of colonial towns and buildings. 

After the lecture, supper was served at a 
nearby church. Dr. Anne L. Strong, of Seat- 
tle, Wash., director of the Rhode Island 
Child Welfare Conference, which was then 
being held at Providence, gave a brief ad- 
dress upon the “Relation of the library to 
Child Welfare.” Mr. William E. Foster, li- 
brarian of the Providence Public Library, 
replied on behalf of the association. 

The evening was spent at the Child Wel- 
fare Conference, where opportunity was given 
the librarians from out-of-town to study the 
various exhibits. 

MARGARET BINGHAM STILLWELL, 
Recording Secy., R. 1. Library Assn. 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
LOS ANGELES MEETING 

The California Library Association held a 
meeting in Symphony Hall, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Dec. 5. At the morning session the address of 
welcome was given by Mrs. Shelley B. Tol- 
hurst, trustee Los Angeles Public Library, and 
the following addresses were made: 

“Relation between the library and the busi- 
ness man,” Joseph L. Wheeler, associate libra- 
rian Los Angeles Public Library; “Advisability 
of a library school for Southern California,” 
Everett R. Perry, librarian Los Angeles Public 
Library. The afternoon addresses were on 
“Advertising the public library,” Mrs. George 
Barndollar, trustee Long Beach Public Li- 
brary; “Business methods of a public library,’ 
symposium, led by Miss Carrie S. Waters, li- 
brarian San Bernardino Public Library: Ques- 
tion box, conducted by Miss Helen T. Ken- 
nedy, principal Branch Department Los An- 
geles Public Library. 

In Mrs. Barndollar’s speech on “Advertising 
the public library” many good suggestions were 
to be gained from descriptions of methods 
used in the Long Beach Library. In that town 
the newspapers publish occasionally in their 
columns the library application for member- 
ship blank; cut out and signed these are ac- 
cepted as regular application cards. Four 
times a day at all moving-picture shows this 
sentence is thrown on the screen: “Every cit- 
izen of Long Beach over eight years of age is 
invited to participate in the privileges of the 
public library.” That these methods and others 
of the sort have been worth while is proved by 
the circulation of the Long Beach Library, 
which is 11 per capita. 


Library Clubs 


SYRACUSE "LIBRARY CLUI B 


The meeting of the Syracuse Library Club 
announced for Jan. 15th, was postponed till 
Feb. 13th, when the Club had the pleasure 
of listening to an address by Mr. Wm. F. 
Seward, librarian of the Binghamton Public 
Library, on “Library extension.” 
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Mr. Seward said that each generation needs 
to interpret its own ideas of hbrarianship and 
the library should be like the map of Holland, 
never twice alike. The chief business of the 
library should be to promote sound American 
citizenship. The great menace to American 
citizenship to-day is industrial conditions 
Children leave school at as early an age as 
the law permits and without guidance as to 
the choice of an occupation give up their 
best vears to work but have no real trade and 
in a few years are helping to swell the army 
of the unemployed. 

These conditions should be met by the 
organization in every town, of a vocational 
commission whose duty it should be to help 
the child to find himself. 

The public library is well equipped to take 
the initiative in such a movement. It should 
have a vocational shelf on which should be 
found the publications of the Boston Voca- 
tional Commission, the Reports of the Feder- 
ation of Labor and books treating of different 
trades and occupations. The reference h 
brarian can as profitably spend time in find- 
ing information in regard to industries as in 
answering the questions which commonly 
come to that department. 

A discussion followed the lecture, and at 
the close the members remained for an in 
formal reception to meet Mr. Seward 

EvizABeTH SMITH, Secretary 
PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 

The regular meeting of the Pennsylvania L1- 
brary Club was held at the H. Josephine Wid- 
ener Branch of the Free Library of Philadel 
phia, on Monday evening, Feb. 10, 1913, at the 
usual hour. After the routine of business was 
disposed of, the president, Mr. Ernest Spof- 
ford, introduced Mr, Edward W. Mumford, of 
the Penn Publishing Company, who presented 
a very interesting paper on the duties of the 

“Librarian and the bookseller.” This paper 
(which we print in full elsewhere in the Lt 
BRARY JOURNAL) was followed by a very inter 
esting discussion, in which Mr. John Ashhurst, 
Mr. T. Wilson Hedley and Miss Jones, of 

3ryn Mawr, took part 

The evening closed with a pleasant reception 
in honor of St. Valentine, at which every one 
was presented with a valentine, the handiwork 
of the chairman on entertainment. 

Jean E. Grarren, Secretary 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRAI 
The lectures to the junior cla since the 
last report have been as follows 
Louise G. Hinsdale, East Orange Public 
Library, “Town library administration.” 
Edwin H Anderson, New York Public 
Librarv, “Large library administration.” 
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Mary L. Titeomb, Hagerstown (Md.) County 
extension,” 


Library, “Rural library 
Miriam Carey, Minne L ibrary Commis- 
titutior 


sota 


ion, “Libraries in state ins 
njamin Adams, New York Public Library, 
Branch system administration.” 


Frederick W. Boston Book Co., “Pe- 
riodicals.” 
Jessie Welles, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
Che circulating department.’ 
\delaide B. Maltby, New York Public Li- 
brary, “Branch administration.” 
he seniors in administration have had the 
following lectures, all but one followed by 


seminars: 


Faxon, 


Irene Hackett, Englewood Public Library, 
“Workingmen and libraries.” 
John C. Dana, Newark Public Library, “Busi- 


ness men and libraries. 
Tulia Robeson, Pratt Institute 
“Picture bulletins for adults.” 
Miriam Carey, “Reading for the inmates of 
state institutions.” 
Jessie Welles, “City library extension.” 


Free Library, 


The seniors of the advanced reference and 
cataloguing and of the children’s librarians’ 
course, have finished their lessons in techni- 
cal Italian and taken a written test. 

Thirty-one juniors are taking practice in 
the branches, two in the travelling libraries 
department, two in the library for the blind, 

nd six ir the reference department 

Messrs. Goodell and Metcalf of the juniors 
have received appointments for evening and 
Sunday work in the Reference department, one 
in the Main Reading-room and the other in 
the Government documents room. 

The subjects chosen by the seniors 
theses and bibliographies are as follows 


for 


Bibliographies ; Free speech, Eugenics, Index 
to printer's marks, Sources of information 
concerning merit of current foreign books. 
Theses: Duplicate pay collections; Possibili- 
ties of the high school library; Intermediate 
department in libraries for the adolescent; 


Certain reactions in library architecture; 
Certain reactions in library practice; The 
municipal reference library; specialization 


in library work and training; Rural school 

and the library; Training for school libra- 

rianship and library instruction in schools; 

Reviews and annotations of children’s 

books. 

In three cases two students have chosen the 
same subject. 

A party in celebration 
was given by the classes jointly 
ing of February 14. 

Several of the students of both classes ex- 
pect to attend the Atlantic City meeting. The 
usual vacation trip will cover the Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia circuit, the last week 
in March. Miss Van Valkenburgh will prob- 
ably conduct the party 


of St. Valentine 
on the even- 


umMMER, Principal. 


Mary W. P: 
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PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The annual luncheon of the Graduates’ 
\ssociation was held on Wednesday, January 
2y, at the Hotel Gregorian, West 35th street, 
New York. There were nearly 100 present, 
the largest attendance at any luncheon of the 
Among the guests were Miss Plum- 
mer, Mrs. Gardner (Miss Collar), Mrs. Bar- 
rett (Miss Weeks), and Mr. Robert Bruére 
The president of the association, Miss Louise 


school. 


G. Hinsdale, presided. Mr. Stevens spoke 
briefly of the Pratt Institute Free Library 
idea, and the vice-director spoke of the 


changes in the general course and of the new 
normal course. Mr. Bruére an inspiring 
address on the need of wome n’s influence in 
industrial and commercial life. 

The following officers were r 
1913-14: President, Mrs. Adelaide B. Maltby, 
Chatham Square Branch of the New York 
Public Library; vice-president, Miss Anna ( 
Tyler, main building, New York Public Li- 
brary; secretary, Miss Agnes M. Elliott, New 
York Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
treasurer, Mr. Donald Hendry, Pratt Institute 
Free Library. 

The vice-director and Miss Hopkins at- 
tended the meeting of the staff of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library on Tuesday, February 11, 
where Miss Hopkins presented a report on 
the course given to the first apprentice class 
under the new arrangement. The four-monthis’ 
term of classroom work was completed on 
January 31, and the apprentices began work 
in the branch libraries of the system on Feb- 
ruary I. 

Miss Hopkins’ report outlined the instruc- 
tion given in the various subjects taught, and 
also emphasized the utilization of each sub- 
ject for the development of certain qualities 
desirable in library assistants, as accuracy, 
punctuality, responsi- 


Rave 


elected f 


neatness, self-reliance, 

bility and resourcefulness. The report was 
received with much enthusiasm, and the 
branch librarians where the apprentices are 


now scheduled expressed themselves as great- 
ly pleased with the practical work done by 
the students, one branch librarian saying they 
were like graduates of library schools in their 
adaptability and in their attitude toward the 
work. 

Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., director of the New 
York State Library, spoke to the school on 
Saturday, February 1, about the State Library, 
its work and its relations to the libraries of 
the state. 

Miss Annie Carroll Moore, superintendent 
of the children’s department in the New York 
Public Library, lectured on February 4 and 18 
on the development of children’s work in this 
country and on the selection of children’s 
books. 

Miss Mary L. Titcomb, whose county auto- 
mobile book delivery has interested a wider 
constituency than library methods usually ap- 
peal to, spoke on Tuesday afternoon, Febru- 
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ary II, in the assembly hall of the institute 
on the county work of the Washington County 
Free Library, at Hagerstown, Md. Many 
members of the Brooklyn Public Library staff 
were present at the lecture. 

Miss Mary L. Jones, librarian of the Bryn 
Mawr College Library, visited the school on 
Tuesday, February 4, and was prevailed upon 
to give an informal talk to the students on 
some differences in administration between 
the college and the public library. 

The best collection of Dickens 
ever brought together is now on exhibition 
at the Grolier Club, in New York. The cata- 
log, compiled by Miss Ruth S. Granniss, Pratt, 
1902, is said by the Nation to be the best- 
printed guide for the Dickens collector thus 
far issued. 


material 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Mary C. Parker, class of 1808, for- 
merly librarian of the Rock Island Company, 
in New York, has been made librarian of the 
Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Company. 

Miss Sally Clarkson, class of 1909, who has 
been in ill health for two years, has recovered 
sufficiently to take a part-time position in the 
Michigan University Library. 

Miss Mildred A. Harris, class of 1910, for 
two years in the cataloging department of 
Johns Hopkins University Library, passed a 
civil service examination which has led to a 
position in the Government Documents Office 
at Washington. 

Miss Anna Van Cleve Taggart, class of 
1910, has been, since October, acting head 
cataloger in the public library at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Miss Rachel Rhoades, class of 1911, since 
SS an assistant in the University of 

fichigan Library, has been appointed general 


assistant in the public library at Superior, 
Wis. 

Word has come to the school of the ap- 
pointment of Miss Clara Dills, class of 1912, 
assistant in the public library, Pomona, to the 
librarianship of the Kings County Library, in 


California. Miss Dills took the examinations 
for the position of county librarian on her 
return from Pratt last summer. 
JosepHt1ne ApAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The regular school schedule will be sus- 
pended from Feb. 28 to April 11. The month 
of March will be occupied with practice work 
in libraries throughout the country. April 1-9 
the biennial library visit to New York, Phila 
delphia and Washington will take place. 

To permit several important phases of li 
brary work to be presented to the students be 
fore the beginning of their practice period, the 
number of visiting lecturers the past few weeks 
has been larger than usual. The following 
have been at the school: 
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second 
Librarv, 


Jan. 10-13, 20-22. Mr. C. P. P. Vitz, 
vice-librarian, Cleveland Public 
Loan work (8 lectures). 

Jan. 24, 31 and Feb. 13. Mrs. Isaac H. Vroo 
man, sometime in charge of local history sec 
tion, New York State Library, Genealogy 
and local history (3 lectures). 

Jan. 27. Mr. Edward F. Stevens, librarian, 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Technological 
books for the public library. 

Feb. 4-5. Prof. A. S. Root, librarian, Oberlin 
College, German public libraries: Problems 
of the college librarian (2 lectures) 

Feb. 7. Miss Caroline Webster, library organ 
izer, New York State Library, Organization 
of small libraries 

Feb. 14-15. Mr. Edwin H. Anderson, assistant 
director, New York Public Library, The 
New York Public Library system (illus 
trated), Administration of a large library 
with special emphasis on the human side 
lectures). 

Feb. 20-21. Miss Jessie Welles, chief of Lend 
ing Department, Carnegie Library of P: 
burgh, The loan department of a large Ii 
brary system (4 lectures.) 


SUMMER SESSION 

The New York State Library School 
resume its summer session this year, begin 
ning June 4 and ending July 18 The cour: 
will be general in character, though a few spe 
cial courses, such as reference work, hbibli 
raphy, etc., will be provided if there is a suffi 
cient demand for them. A particular feature 
will be the opportunity given the summer 
school to attend the regular school lectur 
course in Library work with the children, 
which will be given by Miss Clara W. Hunt, 
Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott and Miss Fthel P 
Underhill under the general direction of Mi 
Hunt. A number of other lecturers have been 
engaged especially for the summer school 

As usual, tuition will be free to resident 
New York state. A fee of $20 for the cours: 
will be charged students outside the state. The 
limited time available for instructional pr 
poses makes it necessary to limit the number 
to be admitted. Farly application is theref 
advisable. The descriptive circular may be « 
tained on application to Miss Fdna M. & 
derson, registrar, State Library School 
bany. N. Y. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Edith M. Clement, ‘13, has 
pointed assistant in the Educational Pxtensi 
Division of the New York State Educational 
Department. 

Miss Corinne A. Metz, ’07, 
position as librarian of the 
at Van Wert. O., to take charge 
Public and Wasco County Library, The 
Oregon 


he en a 


has resigned her 
Srumback Librarv 
of the Dalles 
Dalle-, 


F. K. Wartrr, V1 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS 


[he senior course in social conditions is 
being given by Miss Strange, of the reference 
department. Visits have been made to the 
Juvenile Court and Woods Run Settlement 
House, in connection with the course. 

In accordance with the plan of co>peration 
between the Training School and the Pitts- 
burgh Playground Association, Miss White- 
man, of the Training School faculty, is giving 
a course in story telling at the School of Ed- 
ucation, University of Pittsburgh. The course 
will continue throughout the winter and 
spring terms. 

The students of the junior class have com- 
pleted their visits to the branches of the 
Carnegie Library. After their visit to the 
Homewood Branch, on January 16, they were 
entertained at a tea given by Miss Knapp, the 
branch librarian, and her staff. 

The Training School students were guests 
at an entertainment given by Miss Viola Allen 
for the Home for Crippled Children, on Tues- 
day morning, January 28, at the Nixon The- 
atre. Songs, recitations and a little playlet, 
“The Good Fairy,” written especially for the 
occasion, were given. 

On Thursday afternoon, February 6, the 
members of the Training School class were 
“at home” at the Students’ House in honor 
of Miss Effie Power, of the St. Louis Public 
Library. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY) 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Owing to the illness of Miss Barden, in- 
structor in cataloging, who was taken with 
pneumonia during the Christmas holidays, and 
has had to withdraw for a few weeks from 
her work at the school, Miss Sophie K. Hiss, 
head of the catalog department of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, will have charge of the 
course in subject headings, with Miss Phyllis 
Mariin, an assistant in the catalog department, 
as reviser. In order to further facilitate nec- 
essary rearrangements of the schedules, Mr. 
C. P. P. Vitz, second vice-librarian of the 
Cleveland Public Library, gave, during Janu- 
ary, the last five lectures in the course in 
loan work, which had been conducted up to 
this time by the director. We are glad to be 
able to say that Miss Barden is improving 
rapidly, and will undoubtedly resume her 
work at the school early in the spring. 

On January 15, the class gave a very enjoy- 
able winter picnic in the lecture-room of the 
school. 

The following persons have given lectures 
at the school during the past month: Miss 
Effie L. Power, head of the children’s depart- 
ment in the St. Louis Public Library, five lec- 
tures on “Children’s literature,” and one lec- 
ture on “Teaching library use in normal 
schools”: Miss Annie Cutter, supervisor of 
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chuol libraries of the Cleveland Public Li- 
rary, one lecture on “Work with schools,” 
foliowed by a visit to two normal schools; 
Professor E. J. Benton, of Adelbert College, 
one lecture on “Historical literature.” 

During her recent visit to Cleveland, Miss 
Annie C. Moore, director of children’s rooms 
in the New York Public Library, called at 
the school and spoke informally to the stu- 
dents. 

ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss McDaniel Sweet, ’o8, was married, on 
January 11, to Mr. Attilio D. Monti, of Cleve 
land. 

Vera A, Price, "10, has resigned her position 
of assistant in the Cleveland Public Library, 
to accept the librarianship of the Public Li- 
brary of Greenville, Miss. 

Helen D. Marvin, '12, who has been general 
assistant of smaller branches of the Cleveland 
Public Library, has been promoted to the li- 
brarianship of the Temple Branch. 

Jutta M. Wurrtttesey, Director. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

During January and February, the students 
have had the pleasure of listening to the fol- 
lowing lectures: Mr. W.R. Eastman, “Library 
buildings” (two lectures) ; Miss Anna A. Mac- 
donald, “Work of the Pennsylvania Library 
Commission”; Miss Mary L. Jones, “Admin 
istration of a college library”; Miss Mary L 
Titcomb, “Work of a county library”; “Mr 
F. W. Faxon, “Periodical sets”; Mr. John 
Cotton Dana, “Make-up of the printed book” ; 
Miss Sara L. Young, “Book mending.” 

Tea was served after the afternoon lectures, 
and an informal reception was held in the art 
gallery for Mr. and Mrs. Eastman. 

Visits have been made to the bookstore of 
Leary, Stuart & Co., the Library Bureau, the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, and the 
Wilmington Institute Free Library. 

Two students have conducted story hours 
in Philadelphia settlements, and two are put- 
ting in order the library of the Church Settle- 
ment House. Three consecutive days in Jan- 
uary were given to practice work in the 
branches of the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
and practice work is at present going on in 


the Pennsylvania Library Club and heard Mr 
E. W. Mumford’s valuable address, “The li- 
brarian and the bookseller.” They also at- 
tended the Atlantic City meeting. 

The courses in order, accession, shelf work 
and alphabeting (Miss Doane); national bib- 
liography (Miss Brown); loan department 
work and classification (Miss Bacon), have 
been completed and the examinations held 
The courses in subject headings and history 
of libraries (Miss Bacon), and in library 
huildings (Miss Brown) began in January 

CortnneE Bacon, Director 


the Apprentices’ Library 
The class attended the February meeting of 
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Mr. E. L. Shuman, m charge ot pook re- 
viewing for the Chicago sve rd-Herald, 
lectured before the School, Jan. 14, on “How 
to judge a book.” This lecture proved of gen 
eral University interest, the attendance being 
over two hundred. On the isth he lectured 
on “The librarian and public taste.” During 
Mr. Shuman’s visit, a luacheon was given 
in his honor at the University Club by men 
of the staff and faculty. 

[he January meeting ot the Library Club 
was held at Osborne Hall on Jan. 8th. ‘he 
program for the evenmg was an address by 
Mr. Ernest J. Reece, ot the Library School 
Faculty, on Hawaii and its people, the address 
being illustrated by means of a radioscope. 
bishop Osborne, of Springfield was also pres- 
ent and at the close of Mr. Reece’s address, 
talked informally for a few moments on 
phases of Hawai which had impressed him 
during a winter spent recently in Honolulu. 

During February the semors are engaged 
in the required month ot field work. One or 
two students were assigned to the public ii- 
braries of each of the following cities: Oak 
Park, Jacksonville, Springfield, Rockford, 
Galesburg, Danville, Evanston, and Decatur 
Weekly reports will be sent to the school by 
each student. 

The first week of March will find both 
juniors and semiors in Chicago, visiting libra- 
ries of various types, printing establishments, 
binderies and book stores. Headquarters will 
be at the Auditorium Hotel, and the students 
will be accompanied by Miss Simpson, As- 
sistant Director, and by Miss Patton, Instruc- 
tor. Last year the school visited St. Louis, 
and the practice of alternating between these 
two library centers, will probably be con- 
tinued. 

Miss Catherine C. Alexander, A.B., until 
recently an assistant in the Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
public library, has registered for the second 
semester's junior work. 


ALUMNI NOTES 

Agnes M. Cole, ’o1, has been app ‘inted tem 
porary cataloger in the University of Illinois 
Library, and will catalog the recently pur- 
hased Grdber library of romance, philology 
and literature. 

Frances Mathis, ’12, has recently been made 
an assistant in the Public Library of Santa 
Parbara, California. 

Bertha Sharp, Illinois, "10-11, has resigned 
her position in the Library of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls, and has 
heen appointed assistant in the University of 
Illinois Library. 

Margaret C. 
Dick, of Decatur, Illinois, 
cember 11, I912. 

Catherine Oaks, "12, who this year has been 
iunior reviser in the Library School, has 
been appointed cataloger in the University of 
Illinois Library. 


Wood, ’1o, and Mr. Carl R. 
were married De- 


Eva Hurst Fowler, ‘11-12, has been ap 
pointed assistant In the Illinois Stat Li 
brary at Springfield. 

Fanny W. Hill, a member of the 
junior class, and formerly an assistant on the 
staff of the Champaign Public Library, has 
been compelled temporarily to sever her con 
rection with the school, ™ order to 
in the Champaign Public Library, during the 
leave of absence of the librarian. 

Alice L. Wing, ‘04, has been appointed 
temporary cataloger in the University of Ill- 
inois Library 


Mrs 


press nt 


assist 


P. L. 
BRARY SCHOO! 


Winpsor, Director 


The third annual session ol the University 
of Illinois Summer Library School, will be 
held June 16 to July 20. (he curriculum will 
be that usually followed im summer schools 
Only librarians and assistants, and people un- 
der appointment to serve im such positions, 
will be admitted. The incidental fee is $12, 
but students registering from Illinois Libra 
ries, are not required to pay a fee. Further 
particulars can_be had by addressing Mr. P. 
L. Windsor, Director of the University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois 


Reviews 


LrBRARY OF CONGRESS. Journals of the Con 
tinental Congress, 1774-1789 Edited from 
the original records in the Library of Con- 
gress by Gaillard Hunt, Chief, Division of 
Manuscripts. Volume 19, 1781, January !- 
\pril 23 [pages 1-436]. Washington, 
Gov. Pr. Off., 1912. 

The publication of the Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress by the Library of Congress 
was begun in 1904, under the editorship of 
Mr. Ford, and has continued since 1go8 un- 
der that of Mr. Hunt. The edition has been 
pronounced by the highest historical authority 
to be “substantially a perfect edition.” Its 
superiority over earlier editions lies in the 
addition of the reports which were presented 
to the Congress. These have been patiently 
searched out in the Papers of the Continental 
Congress in the Library of Congress, identi- 
fied and edited with the highest critical skill 
They are so numerous, and the Journal so 
brief for some periods, notably part of the 
year 1781, that their inclusion practically cre 
ates a new collection of historical material 

The plan of the series groups the volumes 
by years. The final volume of each year con- 
tains the index, bibliographical notes and other 
critical apparatus Volume 19 begins the year 
1781, and will be immediately followed by 
the remaining volumes of the group. The 
typography of the edition is excellent. The 
light paper, broad margins and clear type 
make the use of the olumes a pleasure, and 
more tl for their imperialistic 
demands for space on the library shelves. 

Asa C. TILTON 
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Peppie, R. A. Engineering and metallurgical 
books, 1907-1911. A full-title catalog, ar- 
ranged under subject, of all British and 
American books on engineering, metallurgy 
and allied topics published during the five 
years, 1907-1911, with their English and 
American prices and publishers’ names. 
N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1912. 10+192 p. D. 
$1.50 net. 

I wish to thank the author personally for 
the preparation of this work. Very oiten I 
am asked to give a list of all the recent books 
in English on some engineering subject, and 
am at a loss to find the material; for, al- 
though the Library of the Engineering So- 
cieties is supposed to have every important 
work issued in any language, it falls far short 
of this ideal. I should think the book par- 
ticularly useful to engineers who are not con- 
versant with the literature on any subject 
outside of the special line in which they have 
been working, and often desire to obtain all 
that has been published recently at short no- 
tice. I especially commend the book for its 
indexes, author and subject. The list is class- 
ified in form, and therefore an alphabetical 
subject index should be provided; perhaps it 
is not quite so necessary, as the main list is 
alphabetico-classed. The entries are full, 
dates, publishers and prices are given, as is 
also the pagination. A cursory examination 
proves it to be very complete. This should 
render it an useful tool in a library planning 
to develop a technical department. 

The book, published in England at 7s. 6d., 
is sold here for less. I hope that this will 
establish a precedent. W. P. Cutter. 


THE readers of the Liprary JOURNAL are in- 
debied to Mr. F. Vexler, librarian of the 
School of Philosophy at Columbia University, 
for the review of Ladewig’s Politik der 
Biicherei in the columns of the February 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


Pertodical and otber “itcrature 


Bulletin of the Philippine Library, Novem- 
ber, contains an article on the “Filipiniana 
division of the library,” and a list of dupli- 
cates offered for sale or exchange. 


Bulletin of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy for January is a bibliography on the 
church in social life. 

Preliminary Report of Committce of Fifteen, 
appointed by the state superintendent of schools 
to investigate educational needs and condi- 
tions in Wisconsin, suggests methods of pop- 
ular education by other means than legislation. 


Public Libraries, February, contains an ad- 
dress “A library that’s alive,” by Corinne 
Bacon, and “What novels?” by the same au- 
thor. 

The Newarker, January, is devoted chiefly to 
the public school question. It contains an in- 
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genious forecast of the educational system of 
Newark in 1924, a readable account of some of 
the Newark Library’s activities during 1912, 
and a prophetic editorial hope as to “The 
future of Newark’s children.” 


ENGLISH 
The Librarian and Book World, February, 
contains: “An extension and revision of 


Dewey’s Africa schedule,” by Arthur J. 
Hawkes; the usual list of Best books; Library 
architecture, this month a review of Charles 
Carroll Soule’s book, “How to plan a library 
building for library work”; and two papers, 
one affirmative and one negative, by Reginald 
Smither and Arthur Webb, respectively, on 
the question, “Is a printed catalog necessary 
in an open-access library?” 

The Library Assistant, February, contains 
“National and international librarianship,” by 
H. Rutherford Purnell, and details as to the 
Easter school and excursion to Holland. 


Library Association Record, Jan. 15, 1913, 
contains another section of Mr. W. C. Ber 
wick-Sayers’ short course in classification; 
Open access: an experiment, by G. T. Shaw, 
chief librarian, Liverpool; On current serial 
digests and indexes of the literature of sci- 
ence and some problems connected therewith, 
by E. Wyndham Hulme, B.A., and Dr. C. 
Kinzbrunner; Address at the opening of the 
Rastrick Branch Public Library, by Prof. 
Michael Sadler, vice-chancellor, Leeds Uni- 
versity. 

By. 4. Library World, January, has an article 

“The treatment of pamphlets, maps, pho- 
comnene and similar items,” by Regimald E. 
Smither; “Wilful damage: the general read- 
er’s responsibility,” by H. T. C.; “The open- 
access system in technical libraries,” by James 
Johnston; “The library staff; a plea for its 
recognition and organization,” by Maurice J. 
Wrigley. 

The Library Miscellany, Baroda, November, 
contains the speech made by H. H. the Gaek- 
wad of Baroda, at the opening of the “Sha- 
rada Mandir”; “Public libraries for public ed- 
ucation,” by B. M. Dadachauji, B.A.; “How 
to popularize the library,” by W. A. Borden. 


FOREIGN 


Het Boek, Jan. 15, contains “Het Horarium 
van Gerard Leev, Antwerpen 1480, 27 Juli, I 
Het Horarium als Incunabel,” and “Het Von- 
del-Museum te Amsterdam.” 


Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, January, 
contains the second of three parts of a dis- 
cussion of American libraries by P. Schwenke, 
and “Altagyptische Bibliothekare,” by Fr. 
Vogelsang. 

Revista de la Biblioteca Naciona’, Havana, 
July-December, 1911, has the first part of a 
Historia de la Isla de Cuba, and a critical 
estimate of Rufino J. Cuervo 
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La Coltura Popolare, Milan, Nov. 1-16, 1912, 
discusses in several articles many questions of 
popular education, and in particular the inter 
vention of the state in the administration of 
popular libraries. 


La Coltura Popolare, Jan. 30, prints under 
“Biblioteche Popolari,” “Qualche illusione che 
si sfronda,” “La coltura popolare nei Paesi 
Scandinavi—I.—Svezia,” by Palmira Zaccaria, 
‘ontributi a un catalogo ragionato.” 


Zeitschrift des Osterreichischenvereines fur 
ibliothekswesen, December, contains “Vier 
Vortrage zur Verwaltungsreform der Biblio- 
theken,” and notes on many foreign libraries. 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION REVISION oF SouTH 
AFRICA, 

An extension and revision of the Dewey's 
\frican schedule. Arthur J. Hawkes, Libra- 
rian and Book World, F., ’13. 

Dewey's African Schedule has been neither 
mended nor extended since it took definite 
shape, but in the interval explorers and colo- 
nizers have been busy. For the most part 
the continent is apportioned out among the 
great European nations with more or less 
strictly delimited boundaries, while these 
colonies and protectorates are subdivided into 
administration areas with a fixed and official 
nomenclature. M is possible to localize any 
area of reasonable size and compile a detailed 
classification. A huge English literature on 
South Africa, localized even down to hand- 
books of towns in Rhodesia has grown up, 
but there is no adequate classification. Dewey's 
schedule is even sometimes at sea as regards 
geographical position. For example, there is 
no number for British Nigeria, England’s 
most important colony in West Africa; the 
three large countries comprising Rhodesia 
have to be put under 968.9 marked “Interior.” 
Uganda, British East Africa, and German 
East Africa have no numbers. Other colo- 
nies, some embracing smaller ones, are set 
in different categories. The writer makes 
these comments with no sense of disrespect 
for Dewey’s immensely valuable work, but 
only to show the necessity of revision and 
extension. He offers a system of classifica- 
tion worked out from up-to-date maps and a 
large collection of books. A first installment 
follows. 


DICTIONARY CATALOGING 

Problems of indexing. Ch. Sustrac. Bul 
de l’'ass. des Bibl. Franc. §S.-O., p. 80-95 

Mr. Sustrac confesses to belief in the dic 
tionary-catalog as proposed by Messrs. Bowker 
and Perkins 

The essential principles of indexing are: 
Unity; the reader should be able to find what 
he needs in one given place. The indexing 
should be not only according to titles. but also 
according to contents. Whenever a book may 
be classified under several heads reference 
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cards must be used, but their number should 
be limited. Every subject should be indexed 
where it seems most useful. One should con 
sider the kind of readers which the author 
wishes to reach. A book on “Agricultural 
chemistry” should be classified under Agricul 
ture, because it aims to reach agriculturists 
Every head which does not appear in the main 
catalog should be represented by a reference 
card. It is necessary to have a code of rules 
accompanied by a double table: systematic and 
alphabetical, as Messrs. Perkins and Bowker 
propose. 


E 


iLISH TREATMENT OF PAMPHLET MALS 

PHOTOGRAPHS, &c. 

Che treatment of pamphlets, maps, photo 
graphs, and similar items. Reginald | 
Smither. Lib. World, Jan., p. 195-190 

Pamphlets should be sorted as to size for 
binding, classified, and those dealing with th: 
same subject or falling into the same main 
classes should be kept together for reference 
after the volumes are bound. An analytical 
catalog is then made with references to pam 
phlet volumes. Guide books should be kept 
in much the same way; and election bills and 
posters, local cards. calendars, &c., should 
be mounted in a “guard book.” The usual 
methods of preserving maps are described, 
and “guard books” are advised for photo 
graphs. 


LIBRARY AXIOMS, 

A library that’s alive. Corinne Bacon. Pub 
Lib. F., ’13, pp. 50-55. 

300ks need to be brought to people's at 
tention “just as much as do Beechnut bacon 
and Heatherbloom petticoats.” The library 
needs live trustees, a live librarian, live assist 
ants. The chief duty of a live trustee is to 
know how to select a live librarian, and, hav- 
ing selected her, how far to let her alone 
The business of a live librarian is to kno 
her community and identify herself with all 
forces in it that are making for social bett 
ment, to choose the best books for that com 
munity, to administer the library scientifically. 
but with the least possible amount of visible 
red tape, and in such a way as to get the hooks 
read. Low grade help and tired assistants do 
not pay. A cataloger at $40 who works slowly 
and makes many mistakes, costs the library 
more than a $75 woman who is quick and ac 
curate. Hard and fast rules for selection of 
bcoks cannot be given. Do not try to build up 
a “well-rounded collection of books.” Your 
town probably needs a lop-sided collection 
which will emphasize some special interest or 


interests. Try to provide something for every 
one who ts capable of reading a book, and then 
see that someone gets the book you have pr 


vided. Put a litthe money into the best. and a 
great deal into the best you can cet read 
Avoid all bias, religious, political or economn 
Be as hospitable to Ida Tarbell as to Olive 
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Schreiner when you come to the woman ques- 
tion. Don't buy everything for which people 
ask, but don’t exclude from your library books 
to which some people object. A good example 
of a subject on which many people want and 
expect to find books in libraries to-day, but to 
which other people still object, is sex hygiene. 
Boys and girls whose legitimate questionings 
are unanswered at home or school need these 
books. Buy a great many books for children. 
Don’t try to drive an adult into the pastures 
of good literature. It is a waste of energy. 
You'd better apply that energy in educating 
the child to love books that are worth while. 
Buy largely for foreigners, if there are many 
in your community—books in their own 
tongues for the older people, plenty of books 
for learning English, books on citizenship, and 
easy books in English. Beware of gifts. Wel- 
come them, but don’t accept any with strings 
to them. A live library is not a storage reser- 
voir. Borrow the book you need occasionally 
and confine your stock to what your community 
will use. Advertise the library, print library 
notes in the local paper, sometimes lists of new 
books, but not lists of books most in demand. 
Why try to make people any more like sheep 
than they naturally are? Be able to substitute 
when you have not the book asked for. Al- 
most anyone can find out whether 352StI is 
But almost anyone cannot select the right 


in. 
substitute. Avoid the paternalistic and the 
wiser-than-thou attitude. Show your wares, 
but don’t ram them down people’s throats. 


The thing that matters most in a library is 
the personality of the librarian. 
LIBRARY RELATIONS. 


International Librarianship. 
Purnell. Lib. Assistant, F., 


INTERNATIONAL 
National and 
H. Rutherford 
"13, p. 26-33. 
The national view of librarianship involves 
putting the resources of the library at the 
fullest service of all the people. Libraries 
need trained librarians to overcome the ignor- 
ance and scorn of libraries that is so common. 
Progress does not lie in the direction of state 
control. English libraries recognize that they 


have learned much and have much to learn 
but, on the other 


from the United States, 

hand, Continental libraries are studying the 
English system in_ increasing numbers. 
France, Holland and other nations have 


been sending an almost constant stream of 
volunteer assistants to Croyden, for example. 
Several public libraries have been started 
in Holland as a direct result, and German, 
Finnish, Swedish and even Indian students 
have come to study English library methods. 


Open Access IN ENGLAND 

Open access: an experiment. G. T. Shaw, 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Ja. 13, °13, P. 13-21. 

Open access, which is still considered more 
or less of an experiment in England, has pro- 
duced much the same results there as here. 
The librarian of the Liverpool Library dis- 
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cusses the matter in the light of experienc 
in two Liverpool branches. While he thinks 
open access a success, he would not advise the 
remodelling of libraries to install the open 
access system. Open access is only a system 
of issue, and, as such, of far less importance 
than staff or stock. It is no panacea, and n 

certainly an augmenter of circulation. Thefts 
have not been serious under open access. T! 

new system requires a different, but not a 
cheaper, staff. That open access draws ai 
tention to all classes of books and . 
creases the use of non-fiction, may be sai 
to be a tendency at any rate. The writer 
feels that open access is not so vital a ques 
tion in lending library administration as tha 
of providing a well-selected stock in gu 

condition, with a reasonable supply of dupli- 
cate copies of popular books. Given that con 
dition, an intelligent, willing staff will pro- 


50 


duce the best results with or without open 
access. 
SELECTION OF FICTION. 

What novels? Corinne Bacon. Pub. Li 


F., 13, p. 55-50. 
Avoid novels (a) that make a direct appeal 
to the lower nature, such novels as tl 
written to pander to race prejudice and hatre: 
those that glorify the lust for wealth, and tho: 
that enthrone the animal over the spiriiual 
nature. (b) That confuse right and wrom 
such as Mrs. Ward’s “Marriage a la mock 
(c) That are so slushy that they are intellec 
ually and ethically debilitating. Barclay s 
“Through the postern gate” is a good examp!: 
of this spineless literature of warm and damp 
affection. (d) That are untrue to life throug! 
an impossible psychology, or one-sidednes~ © 
morbidness. Chambers’ “Common law,” \ 
chaelis’ “Dangerous age,” and Nesbit’s “HH 
with no address” are examples of this « 
Shall we have novels on as low a literary leve! 
as those of Rosa Nouchette Carey and Clar 
Louise Burnham? Why not, if peopk 
them? They are fairly well written, n 
mushy as Mrs. Barclay’s later novels, 
ethically superior to Chambers or Hitche: 
Put in Porter’s “Harvester” by all means, / 
though it is silly in spots and sentimental 
these qualities are balanced by its wholesor 
attitude towards out-of-doors and toward 
money-getting as the chief end of existe 
The “Common law” should be excluded jf 
its vulgarity and insincerity, if for no 
reason. Morality is a matter of treatment 
rather than subject matter. Kaufmann’s “Hous 
of bondage,” for example, is horrible, but 
clean-cut, unsentimental picture of conditions 
that are poisoning our civilization. The novel 
intellect, vulgarizes our 
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that degrades our 
emotions, kills our faith in people, is an 
moral book. The novel that stimulate 


thought. quickens our sense of humor, gives 
a deeper insight into men and women, « fr 


sympathy with them, and arouses a spirit 
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helpfulness towards them is a moral book, let 
its subject-matter have as wide a range as life 
itself. Select your fiction then with care, but 
don't shut out novels either because they fail 
to reach a certain literary level or because 
their subject-matter is disagreeable. Get as 
many copies as you can of the imteresting, 
wholesome stories of the day, such as “Stover 
at Yale” and “The squirrel cage.” Wait for 
results and don’t worry in the meantime 
SERIAL DIGESTS. 

On current serial digests and indexes of the 
literature of science and some problems con 
nected therewith. E. Wyndham Hulme, B.A., 
and Dr. C. Kinzbrunner. Lib. Assn. Rec., 
Ja. 15, °13, p. 22-28. 

Scientific journals are in general of two 
types: journals publishing abstracts which are 
intended to serve as substitutes for the original 
papers, and journals publishing index entries 
which are in the nature of bibliographical ref- 
erences to original sources. In Germany ab- 
stracting has been carried to its furthest limits, 
and a distinct terminology distinguishes be 
tween papers publishing original papers, cur- 
rent abstracts and annual digests, viz.: Archive, 
Zentralblatter and Zahresberichte or Fort- 
schritte. Elsewhere the publication of abstracts 
is chiefly done by professional societies. In 
England, the writers think the work might be 
better and more cheaply done by codperative 
methods. The indexing of scientific literature 
is better done in the “International catalogue 
of scientific literature” and by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Technical Bibliography. 
These publications differ in availability, for 
while the journal of the International Institute 
appears monthly and is cumulated annually, 
the sectional catalogs of the International 
Council appear from two to three years after 
date. The latter, moreover, makes no provision 
for having an agency supply the material in- 
dexed. The Institute, on the other hand, not 
only can supply but will loan material free of 
charge to libraries. A system of such loans is 
strongly urged. 

“RESPONSIBILITY DISTRICTS” IN THE SPECIAL 

LIBRARY FIELD. 
Responsibility districts. D. N. Handy and 

Guy E. Marion. Sp. Lib. D., ’12, p. 194-106 

Explanation of the plan of “responsibility- 
districts” among special libraries. The whole 
country is subdivided into districts, each pre- 
sided over by a district head. These heads 
form an advisory board, working with the ex- 
ecutive officers for the standardizing and de- 
velopment of the special libraries field. The 
work and purposes of the Special Libraries 

Association are also outlined 


PHONOGRAPH CONCERTS. — From Virginia, 
Minn., and Port Huron, Mich., come reports 


of concerts held on Sunday afternoons in the 
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library auditoriums. The hbrarian in the lat- 
ter place, Miss Katherine Slenau, says of the 
experiment; 

“About two years ago we started giving 
iree Victrola concerts once a month on Sunday 
alternoons, using only the finest records of 
singers and instrumental music. Lach selec 
tion was very carefully chosen and explained 
as it was put on. The people came from thy 
first day, and after one year the capacity of 
the hall was so taxed that it had to be en 
larged. The entire place is still filled and 
people stand at every concert. This year the 
music from a different opera has been given 
each month and the story carefully told and 
explained. 

“Beginning with this month, the concerts 
are to be repeated at one of our suburbs about 
two miles away from the library; the school 
there buys and pays for the Victrola, while 
the library furnishes the records and the libra 
rian gives the talk. 

“This fall a course of expensive concerts 
was possible here, when Bispham and Nordica 
came and sang to crowded houses uch a 
thing never having been accomplished before.” 


St. Louis REFERENCE Liprary. — The report 
of the new Municipal Reference Branch of the 
St. Louis Public Library for the months of 
December and January shows that during those 
months 136 persons used the branch, including 
75 city officials. Nineteen municipal depart 
ments either made inquiries directly of tlhe 
library or referred inquirers to it 

Inquiries of various kinds were received 
from a wide range of organizations and bodies 
outside of the St, Louis city government. These 
included, in the city itself, the Civic League, 
the Central Trades and Labor Union, the Peo 
ple’s League, The Times newspaper, the PB 
ness Men’s League, and the School of Social 
Economy. Outside the city the branch gave aid 
or information to the public libraries of 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Cleveland and Seattle 
the municipal reference libraries of Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Baltimore and Kansas City, th: 
legislative reference libraries of the states of 
Missouri and Rhode Island, the Iowa State 
Library, Harvard University and the Univers 
ity of Washington, city officials or bureaus in 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Providence, R. 1, 
and Muskogee, Okla., and such miscellaneous 
organizations as the Children’s Aid Society, 
the Nurses’ Associations or Boards of Vir 
ginia and South Carolina, the National Con 
gress of Mothers, the Virginia Board of Char- 
ities and the Fort Smith. Ark, Civics Club 

Altogether the branch has obtained and fur 
nished information on &2 subjects, including 
the wrapping of bread, moving-picture shows, 
home rule, tenement houses, car-heating, ne- 
gro segregation, municipal lodging houses, the 
recall, clairvoyants, the curfew, gwarhace dic 
posal. the parole system. tax rates. boards of 
law Tre tioativ ns, 
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spondence, have been made on the subjects of 
excess condemnation and municipal period- 
icals. 

ErcHincs exmipit, N. Y. P. L.—In the 
Stuart Gallery (room 316), in the main build- 
ing of the New York Public Library, Fifth 
avenue and 42d street, there is on view, 
trom February 15 to March 31, an exhibit of 
American etchings by members of the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers. Nearly forty artists 
are represented in the exhibition, which af- 
fords an interesting and fairly comprehensive 
view of present-day tendencies and accom- 
plishment in etching in this country. 


RAILROAD BIBLIOGRAPHY. — A little folder con- 
taining descriptions of a dozen or so titles of 
practical help to railroad men is circulated by 
the library of Council Bluffs, Ia. The list 
notes also useful periodicals kept on file. 

Vancouver Lisrary.—The city of Van- 
couver, B. C., is about to sell the building and 
the plot occupied by the Carnegie Library, and 
build larger quarters on less valuable ground 
The original $50,000 given by Mr. Carnegie is 
to be returned to him with interest. There 
has been opposition for some time on the part 
of local labor unions to the gift 


THE LIBRARY AND THE “MoviEs.”—The New- 
arker for January has an editorial discussion 
of the moving picture as a rival of the reading 
of books. “In Newark,” says Mr. Dana, 
“there are forty-three movies, and the number 
constantly increases. The daily attendance on 
these shows is about 26,000, including about 
s000 children. The attendance in any fort- 
night equals the total population of the city. 
The total annual attendance is probably more 
than 12,000,000. From these figures we may 
conclude that the 70,000 young people of the 
city now spend, taking them as a whole, three 
million of their hours of leisure in reading 
stories through pictures. This means that 
they read less than they did, or less than they 
would now be reading if this new mixture of 
amusement and information had not appeared. 

“In the number of books taken home to be 
read the public library has very little more 
than held its own in the past year, gaining one 
per cent. over 1o1r. The number of books on 
hand increased by purchase and gift during 
the year by 17,810. The number and character 
of distribution centers remained the same.” 

While many things affect the public library 
reading habit, the editorial continues, “the mov- 
ing picture is about the only check on library 
reading on which one can put one’s finger 
It must be reckoned with, and on the whole 
greatly approved. It promises to become one 
of the most important educational factors that 
man has added to his equipment since the in 
vention of printing. It is quite possible that 
it will inform the world, interest the world 
and broaden the world even more rapidly than 
the printing press ever has. It will doubtless 
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lead to changes in mental habits, just as print- 
ing has checked, for example, the growth of 
memorizing; but in the field of mere instruc- 
tion it may prove to be the greatest instrument 
ever devised.” 


COOPERATION FOR EFFICIENCY. — The library 
committee of the trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity have asked the university librarian to 
investigate and report upon the relations be- 
tween libraries of Columbia University and 
other libraries of the city, particularly with a 
view to ascertaining in what departments of 
learning the book collections of the community 
are inadequate and in what departments the 
university may wisely augment its collections 
in the interest of both the community and the 
university. Traveling libraries have been re- 
cently placed in the Faculty Club and in Earl 
Hall, and others will shortly be placed in the 
other club rooms and residence halls on the 
campus. They will consist for the most part 
of the best current fiction, drama, etc. 


Fort WorTH ART EXHIBITION.— The Car- 
negie Public Library of Fort Worth is for the 
fourth time holding an exhibit of representative 
American painting, gathered by the American 
Federation of Arts, and the people of that city, 
as those of Austin, San Antonio and Houston, 
the other cities of the “Texas circuit,” are 
showing their appreciation by large attendance. 
“Gallery talks” are given by artists of the city, 
and attention is called to five paintings perma 
nently acquired by the museum during 1912 


Crry Lrsrary.—The alumni of the 
College of the City of New York are making 
plans to raise funds for a new library build- 
ing. Recent additions to departmental libraries 
make a suitable building increasingly needed 
A chemists’ library, presented by James R. 
Steers, of the class of °53, additions to the 
libraries of history, French and German are 
among the accessions of importance. 


“SUNSHINE Lipraries.” — The Grand Rapids 
library bulletin for January contains a modest 
paragraph which may be suggestive to chil- 
dren’s librarians: “At this season of the year 
there are always a number of boys and girls 
in the city shut in by accidents from coasting, 
etc. The library’s collection of memorial li 
braries carries sunshine to many home: where 
children are kept in the house by injuries, or 
are suffering from non-contagious diseases. An 
interesting collection of books in a handsome 
box will be sent free of expense to the homes 
of any such person by telephoning the chil- 
dren's librarian at the Ryerson building.” 


CoLoRED BRANCH LiprAry.—Houston. Tex., 
following the example of several other southern 
cities, has established a branch library for 
negroes, and will shortly open a $15,000 struc- 
ture with 20,000 books. The whole initiation 
has been on the part of the colored people 
themselves. A debating club first felt the 
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need of a reference collection oi books and 
started the movement, which has resulted in 
the purchase of the lot by the users-to-be of 
the library and the securing of a gift from Mr. 
Carnegie. The building is one of a group of 
four devoted to the use of the negro life of 
Houston. The architect, Mr. W. Sidney Pit- 
man, of Washington, is liimself a neg 

A SCHOOL READING-LIST ON WORLD 
The “Wisconsin Memorial Day arnual for 
1913,” a compilation of songs, recitations and 
exercises for school use, contains, besides ma- 
terial for the observance of May 30, articles on 
Washington and Lincoln, Peace day, Inde- 
pendence day, and in particular a safe and 
sane Independence day. We note that the 


PEACE 


library commission has had placed in all the 
public libraries of the state a reading list on 
peace, of value to schools for use in history 
classes, debates and peace programs in general 


St. Louis Liprary ESTABLISHES A BINDERY. - 
The St. Louis Public Library has established a 
bindery of its own. The library already binds 
about 25,000 volumes annually, but hitherto this 
work has been distributed among individual 
binders in the city. This will still be done to 
some extent, but ultimately the work will all 
be carried out in the Central Library. 

When the bindery is in full operation about 
fifteen persons will be employed. The repair 
of rare and valuable reference books and the 
binding of such magazines as are in constant 
demand for reference will now be given espe 
cial attention 


WHy To TELL sToRiges. — Miss Gertrude E 
Andrus, superintendent of the children’s de 
partment of the library in Seattle, Wash., has 
these reasons for library story-telling: 

t. To give familiarity with good English 

2. To cultivate the power of sustained atten 
tion. 

3. To establish a friendly relation betw 
the child and the story teller. 

4. To cultivate a literary standard by 
a child may judge other stories. 

5. To develop a right sense of humor 

6. To cultivate the imagination 

To develop sympathy —an outcome of 
imagination 

8. To give a clear impression 


9. To lead to books 


A SOCIAL SURVEY OF THE LIBRARY. — One of 
the newspapers of Minneapolis has been mak- 
ing a social survey of the city, and its findings 
as to the use of the library, while only sug 
gestive and not minutely analytical, will be 
found of interest. More than one-half of the 
families in the city, it says. do not use the 
library, and forty-one schools show a majority 
not using the library. The families, on the 
other hand, that do use the library have very 
nearly always two cards to a family. The fre- 
quency of the use of 6330 cards was carefully 
established. The numbers range from the 5 
per cent. whe use the library less than once a 
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month to those who boast that they take out 
at least three books a week. Nearly 28 per 
cent keep the books one-half the permutted 
time 


A LETTER TO THE OUTLYING pISsTRICTS. — In 
Valparaiso, Ind., the librarian bridges the dis 
tance between the libraries’ resources and the 
tact that country residents are apt not to be 
sure of their rights and privileges by sending 
out a straightforward personal note to this 
effect : 

“The library management is very anxious to 
cooperate with the patrons of the library who 
live in the country in order that we may give 
you the best possible returns for the money 
which you, as taxpayers, have invested in this 
institution. Realizing that it is not easy tor 
rural patrons to get to the main hbrary, we 
have, as you perhaps know, established library 
stations at the various district schools in the 
township. It is our aim to place in these sta 
tions the books that you wish to read, and, in 
making our book purchases, we have kept this 
idea constantly in mind, duplicating such book 
as are most often called for and adding othe 
that we think might be of special interest to 
you. I am enclosing lists of some of these 
titles. If you will look them over and let me 
know what ones you would like to read, | will 
esteem it a great favor, for it is much easier 
to send the right books to your station, if we 
know what you want. 

“When you are in town, drop in at the li 
brary; you will find it a comfortable place in 
which to spend a pleasant hour. Perhaps you 
may have some ideas to offer. I shall be very 
glad to hear them and give them careful con 
sideration. If you do not have time to come 
to the library, let us know your wants through 
the teachers or your boys and girls —any way 
that will help us to give you the best possible 
service, for that is what we are striving to do.” 


RICHMOND’s NEW LIBRARY. — Richmond, Va., 
is in the midst of discussion as to the found 
ation of an adequate public library. Associa 
tions of citizens have started the agitation and 
would like soon to push the project through, 
probably with the aid of Mr. Carnegie. The 
labor element, on the other hand, while anxious 
for a suitable library, is holding meetings in 
opposition to the scheme of asking Mr. Car 
negie for aid. It is to be hoped that in any 
event Richmond will get a library, for it 1 
said to be now the only city of its size in the 
country that has no public library. At any 
rate, a $40,000 library given to the city by Miss 
Grace Arents is to be opened in the spring 
with some 10,000 volumes. 


Wipener MemoriAt Liprary.— Ground was 
broken formally Feb. 11 for the new Widener 
Memorial Library at Harvard University 
Mrs. George P. Widener, of Philadelphia, the 
donor, was unable to be present and turn the 
first spadeful of earth, as was expected. She 
was represented by her son, George Widener 
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Only a few persons were asked to be present, 
and snow fell during the ceremonies. 


Bop_eIAN “STAFF MANUAL.” — The {familiar 
Bodleian Staff-Kalendar appears this year as 
the “Staff manual.” Much has been omitted 
or altered, the editor states, and among the 
chief additions are a subject index of library 
affairs, and notes for readers and visitors; in 
the former is a list of manuscripts and printed 
collections, and in the latter a short account of 
the library and its history. 


THE SAN Francisco situation.— The pro- 
posed exchange of the sites originally chosen 
for the public library and the municipal opera 
house has been approved by both boards, and 
Mr. Carnegie has assured the city that his 
original offer of $750,000 for the library sys- 
tem still holds good. He limits the proportion 
of his gift to be spent on the main library to 
$375,000, urges the development of branch li- 
braries, and advises the library board to ob- 
tain a guaranty of the full amount from 
wealthy men of the city. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Five branches have 
been established, each with more books than 
were on the shelves of the present library 
eight years ago. These rural libraries are 
placed in school buildings and have been 
warmly welcomed. Since 1909, when the li- 
brary was opened to the county for free cir- 
culation, teachers have been carrying suitcases 
and basketsful of books back and forth from 
their communities, and citizens have been reg- 
ularly coming into town with commissions to 
borrow for twenty-five or more neighbors. 


Gary, Ind. The new building of the Gary 
Public Library was dedicated Nov. 17 to 19. 
The building is the gift of Andrew Carnegie, 
who gave $65,000, to which sum the city has 
added about $3000 for furniture and miscel- 
laneous items. The building is of the classic 
order, having a facade of fourteen large col- 
umns, is built of buff Bedford stone and is 
two and half stories high. It occupies a good 
site in the center of the city and forms a 
nucleus for a civic center. There are accom- 
modations for 170 readers, and a book capacity 
of 60,000 volumes. Six different story hours 
held in the library recently were attended by 
ever 2000 children of grades 2-7 within walk- 
ing distance of the library. An interesting 
feature of the hours was the singing of the 
children themselves. For weeks ahead they 
were interested in the opening of the new 
library. They were practicing to sing at the 
opening and told everyone about it, and al- 
ready felt a personal interest and ownership 
in the building. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The first Carnegie library 
of the group that is to be established in Los 
Angeles was opened to the public Feb. 22 


Longmont, Colo. Chalmers Hadley, of the 
Denver Library, was the principal speaker at 
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the opening exercises of the new Carnegie L: 
brary, Jan. 26. The exercises were held in 
the Presbyterian church, and after the program 
the library building was formally opened jo 
the public. The building cost $12,500, and is 
one of the finest of its kind in the state. The 
$2000 for the site was raised by public sub 
scription. Mayor Rae H. Kiteley, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Butler, president of the W. C. T. U., and 
the Rev. W. A. Philips, of the (entrai Pres 
byterian church, also spoke. 


Providence, R. J. The 35th anniversary of 
the Providence Public Library was: celebrated 
at the University Club Feb. 5. William } 
Foster, the librarian, was guest of honor, and 
Prof. Harry Lyman Koopman, of Brown, pr: 
sided and read an ode. Other speakers wer: 
Prof. Courtney Langdon; Acting Presiden: 
Everett, of Brown University; Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, librarian of Congress; William ( 
Lane, librarian Harvard Library: John Cott 
Dana, of Newark (N. J.) Public Library; 
Gen. Rush C. Hawkins, Daniel Berkley Uy 
dike, and Joseph Leroy Harrison, of Boston 


Woods Hole, Mass. A new library building 
made of stones gathered from the roads and 
fields about the town has been erected on Main 
street, and the collection of books, which has 
grown since 1873, has been installed and cat 


aloged. 


BeaMAN, Luella O., Pratt, ‘06, who is at 
present reviser in the New York Library 
School, has been appointed librarian of th: 
public library at Rye, N. Y., a new library 
which will be ready for occupancy about 
May tf. 


ByerrecAarp, C. H. A., librarian in the New 
York Public Library. is the author of “The 
inner life and the Tao-Teh-King,” published 
by the Theosophical Publishing Company, of 
New York. 


Granere, C. O., has resigned as librarian 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, 
Augustana, fa. 

Morey, E. Jennie, for fourteen years a school 
librarian in Watervliet, N. Y., died Feb. 8 

Morrison, Ella, for many years assistant 
librarian and secretary of the American Philo 
sophical Society and a second cousin of Henry 
W. Longfellow, the poet, died Feb. 8 at her 
home, 330 South roth street, Philadelphia 


Situ, Ora Toneene, who resigned from the 
librarianship of the University of Alabama to 
join the staff of the Wisconsin Historical S 
ciety, has been given a silver tea service by t! 
students of the university. Miss Smith w: 


graduated from the Drexel Institute Library 
School in 1903, and has served the University 
of Alabama since 1907. 
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Gitts and Bequests 


Battle Creek, Mich. Through the generosity 
of C. W. Post, a large public law library is to 
be established. It will occupy part of a new 
building now being erected and is to be under 
the control of the Calhoun County Bar Asso- 
ciation. A collection given by A. B. Williams 
is to be the nucleus of the library, and about 
$15,000 is to be spent in bringing the collection 
up to date. 

Bradford, N. Y., receives $10,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation, to be used for an addi 
tion to the present building. 


Bristol (Conn.) P. L. receives $53,424, a 
bequest from Miss Mary P. Root, of this city, 
who was killed in an automobile accident six 
years ago 

Fredonia, N. Y. S. H. Albro has given $1000 
toward a new building for the D. R. Barker 
Free Library. 

Johnson City, Va. Judge Samuel C. Wil- 
liams has given to the Library Association 
$10,000 in cash for the erection of a building, 
and a lot valued at $5000. 

Lyons, N. Y., is to receive $12,500 from 
Andrew Carnegie for a building, and has ap- 
propriated $250 a year for the support of the 
library. 

Merced (Cal.) P. L., receives $100 by the 
will of Mrs. Sarah J. Thursby. 

Rockville, Conn. By the will of Mrs. Har- 
riet Kellogg Maxwell the Rockville Public 
Library receives $25,000. 

Swansea, Mass. Mrs. Frank S. Stevens has 
given $500, and the Swansea Brass Band $ro0, 
to the Swansea Free Public Library. 


Uibrary Reports 


Alameda Co. Law L., Oakland, Cal. Eloise 
B. Cushing, Ibn. Accessions 1722; total 10,103. 
Receipts $7800.90; expenditures $6150.56 


Boston (Mass.) P.L. Horace G. Wadlin, Ibn. 
(Trustees’ rept—yr. 1912.) Accessions 35,538 
(24,724 by purchase, 12,064 for central library, 
12,660 for branches and stations). Circula- 
tion 1,744,878. Receipts $403,123.43. 

The report points out three creat needs of 
the central library — more space in the stacks, 
the need of a larger appropriation and of a 
sum definitely determined in advance for the 
purchase of new books and the need of in- 
creasing some of the salaries 

During the vear the library has supplied 
with books 28 branches and reading rooms, 131 
public and parochial schools, 61 engine houses 
and 31 other institutions. Not only ts the cen 
tral library a reservoir from which books may 
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be drawn for use in the branciies and read 
rooms, but each of the branches and reading 
rooms 1s in !ttself a reservoir from which books 
may be withdrawn ior use by teachers in 
schools in its immediate vicinity, 

The report discusses the new branch hbva 
ries, giving first place to the North End bran 
which is completed and will be opened t 
public soon, the appropriation for which wa 
$86,000. The Charlestown building will |x 
completed in the fall of the present year at 
a cost of $72,000. 

Persons engaging in real research are using 
the library in increasing numbers, but. this 
work of the library is not fully understood by 
the citizens. The books called for and used in 
Bates Hall during three days of the year num 
bered 4432, not including the large number of 
books taken by the readers directly from the 
open-shelf collection of 10,000 volumes 

The statistics in the annual reports of the 
special iibraries give but slight indication of 
the importance of these collections to student: 
The photographs, the larger cabinet folios and 
the more expensive volumes relating to the 
arts of architecture, painting and decoration 
are extensively used, but not recorded statis 
tically. Students from the art schools, or sent 
by private instructors, use the books which the 
Fine Arts Department gives them, without 
formality, upon tables set apart for this pur 
pose. The entire Allen A. Brown music col 
lection is reserved for hall use. The tables 
in the Barton Gallery are reserved for person: 
engaged in authorship or in extended research, 
and this quiet reading room is largely used hy 
readers, whose books are not enumerated in 
the tables of circulation. 

The same is true of the department of sta 
tistics and documents and of the department 
of patents. The number of persons who have 
consulted the files in the patent department 
during last vear was 13,946, a gain of 2114 as 
compared with the previous year. They have 
used 80.437 volumes as compared with 81,307 
volumes consulted the previous year. But tn 
addition to this there is the constant use of 
this department by students direct from the 
shelves, which is not recorded 


The report mentions the fact that the Ithroars 
building has settled from two to four inches 
since it was built, a matter not dangerous or 


entirely unexpected. 

The librarian’s separate report is to appear 
later. 

Branford (Conn.). Blackstone Memorial | 
Charles N. Baxter, Ibn \ccessions 2155; net 
additions 1208: total 20,726. New registration 
334; total 2529. Circulation 67,719 (non-fiction 
22,162, adult fiction 27,808, juvenile fiction: 
749) Population of town in 1910, 6047 


Buffalo (N. Y¥.) Walter L. Rrown, 


Ibn. (Rpt vr. 1912.) Accessions 32,665; te 
tal 24.722 Circulation New rear 
tration 21,316; horrower 
(41,171 at schools). Expenditures (for hool 


during vear 
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periodicals and binding) $34,505.21. The board 
urges the maximum municipal appropriation 
particularly for the establishment of its 
branches in better quarters. They are at pres- 
ent in rented rooms, except one that is in a 
school building. The library contains 17,474 
pieces of sheet music. The fiction percentage 
has decreased fromi 72.7 in 1897 to 59 in IgI2 


California State L., Sacramentv. James L. 
Gillis, Ibn. (Rept.—Jl. 1, 1910-Je. 30, 1912.) 
Accessions 11,011; total 176,532. Receipts 
$109,701.75; expenditures $106,173.97. 

During the period covered by the report, a 
cut in appropriation by the legislature caused 
the dismissal of one-third of the staff of the 
library, the recall of all traveling libraries, and 
since June, I9II, a practical cessation of all 
book buying. The legislative and municipal 
reference department has been consolidated 
with the documents department, and is being 
carefully developed. Since the abolishment of 
the extension department, the traveling library 
books have been loaned in large collections to 
county free libraries. The department for the 
blind is growing and proving extremely use- 
ful; the borrowers number 511, the books 2422, 
and the circulation 10,930. The California col- 
lection has been increased as much as possible. 
It is hoped to estabiish branches of the State 
Library in San Francisco and Los Angeles and 
to develop a medical department. A _ union 
catalog for California is well begun, and sev- 
eral compilations and indexes of statutes have 
been prepared by the staff. The library quar 
ters are proving inadequate and not well pro- 
tected from fire, and the librarian appends a 
table of statistics about other state and public 
libraries to strengthen his appeal for increased 
appropriation. 


Centreville (Ind.) P. L. Accessions 473; 
total 12,070. Receipts $429.20; expenditures 
$340.81. 

University of Chicago L., Chicago, Jil. Ern- 
est D. Burton Ibn. Accessions 27,589; total 
381,351. Periodicals taken 2015. Circulation 
23,038. 

The most notable event of the year was the 
dedication and occupation of the Harper Me- 
morial Lfbrary building. This building, for 
which ground was broken Jan. 10, 1910, and of 
which the corner stone was laid June 14, 1910, 
was dedicated June 11, 1912. An account of 
the ceremonies and a description of the library 
appeared in the Lirary jourNAt for July, 
1912. The first public use of the building was 
for the President’s reception held on the even- 
ing of June to, and attended by a company of 
people estimated at between 4000 and 59000. The 
exercises of dedication were held in the Harper 
Court, Tuesday morning, June 11, and were 
attended by a similar number of people The 
library offices were occupied a few days before 
the dedication and the main reading-room was 
open for use by students and faculty Tuesday, 
Tune 18 Some work still remains to be done 
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upon the building, especially in the installation 
ot book stacks. But it is expected that by 
Oct. 1, the 20th anniversary of the opening of 
the doors of the university to students, the 
books of the General Library, of the Historical 
Group, of the Modern Language Group, and 
of the Department of Philosophy will be shelved 
in the building and that graduate reading- 
rooms for these departments, as well as the 
reading-room of the General Library, will be 
open for the use of students and faculty. The 
bridges connecting the Harper Library with 
the Haskell Oriental Museum and with the 
library in the Law School building will greatly 
facilitate the use of books by students whose 
work crosses the lines between departments. 


Chicago Law Institute L. William H. Hol- 
den, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 1510; 
total 4000. Circulation 56,180. Total registra- 
tion 3401. Expenditures $20,189.69. 


College of Physicians, ‘Phila. (Pa.) L 
Charles Perry Fisher, Ibn. (Rpt. —yr. 1912.) 
Accessions 4317 vols. (7345 pamphlets, 32,194 
numbers of periodicals) ; total 97,803 (not in- 
cluding unbound theses and dissertations 10,- 
123, pamphlets 75,125). Persons using library 
10,358; books consulted 17,146; books taken 
out 3758. Expenditures $5046.86. 


Council Bluffs (Ja.) P. L. Tone Armstrong, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 1697; net 
gain 150; total 32,056. Circulation 90,077. New 
registration 1948; total registration 6917. An 
Iowa collection has been given a separate room, 
and the children’s work in particular has grown 
to 52 per cent. of the whole circulation. 


Galveston, Tex. Rosenberg L. Frank C. 


Patton, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 
2500; total 47,000 (including public documents 


and 2700 vols. in the colored branch). Re- 
ceipts $58,038.79; expenditures $47,919.20. 
Iowa State L. J. Brigham, lbn. (34th rpt 


— bien. year Jl., 1912.) Accessions 8159; total 
120,378. Expenditures $31,288. 


Lincoln, Neb. Rosenburg P. L. Frank C. 
Patten, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 
2500; total about 47,000. Registration 12,800. 
Receipts $58,039.79; expenditures $47,919.20. 


Madison (N. J.) P. L. Norma B. Bennett, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 743; total 
0844. Registration 1656. Circulation 24,610. 


Frick L. of the Medical and Chirurgical Fac- 
ulty of Maryland, Baltimore. M. C. Noyes, 
Ibn. Readers 3904. Circulation 1618. Current 
periodicals received 179. 


Marshalltown (Ia.) P. L. Anna M. Kim- 
berly, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ror2.) Accessions 684; 
total 14,702. Circulation 61,944. Registration 
4437. Receipts $4303.36; expenditures $2683.63. 

The library maintains an extension service, 
with four stations, and holds weekly story 
hours. 
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Mason City (/a.) P. L. Bertha S. Baird, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 1123; to- 
tal 11,206. New registration 1769; total 5500. 
Circulation 49,148 (juvenile 25,998). Through 
the school libraries 15,738 books have been 
loaned to 800 children. Receipts $5338.53; ex- 
penditures $4370.71. 


New Jersey State L. Henry C. Buchanan, 
Ibn. Accessions 4036; total 87,477. Expendi- 
tures: law books and periodicals $1656.79; 
binding and repairs $297.05; reference dept. 
$1545.20. 

While the State Library has a “legislative ref- 
erence” department so-called, material has been 
furnished during the past few years on all im- 
portant topics that have been up for discussion 
before the legislature. The library has an- 
ticipated as far as possible the needs of the 
members and has gathered together a compre- 
hensive collection of books on all phases of 
political science and economy. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
(N. C.) L. Louis R. Wilson, Ibn. (Rpt.— 
yr. to Ag. 14, ’12.) Accessions 4685 (1271 
duplicates); total 65,027. Home circulation 
1220. Receipts $0420.34; expenditures $9090.24. 

The entire freshman class was taught the use 
of the catalog and periodical indexes, and 
every member of the freshman and sophomore 
classes was required to make practical use of 
the periodical indexes in working out a bib- 
liography of periodicals actually used in the 
preparation of theses assigned them by the 
English department. The library is increasing 
its service to individuals and schools through- 
out the state. Courses in library administra- 
tion have been given, as for five years past. 
The librarian asks for a better endowment for 
department libraries, another cataloger, sten- 
ographic service, an extra assistant for the 
summer, more serious consideration to the en- 
largement of the library courses of the uni- 
versity, that the privileges of the library be 
extended to the citizens of the town and coun- 
try, and that certain repairs be made in the 
library building. 


North Carolina State Library, Raleigh. 
Miles O. Sherrill, Ibn. (Rpt.—two years end- 
ing N. 30, 1912.) Accessions 1462; total 42.- 
552. The library codperates with the State 
Library Commission in getting its resources 
before the people. The library is to be housed 
in a fire-proof building and cataloged. ‘The 
collection of North Carolina material has been 
classified and recataloged, numbers 1200, and 
is to be made as complete and valuable a col- 
—_ of North Carolina bibliography as pos- 
sible. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin (O.) L. Azariah H. 
Root, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. rort-1912.) Accessions 
11,426; total 125,691 (periodicals, pamphlets, 
to 358,193). Number readers 244,106. 
Receipts $14,810.61; expenditures $25,116.24. 
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Oregon State L., Salem, Ore, Eda M. Haw- 
ley, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to S. ‘12.) <Accessions 
(law dept.) 23,631 vols., 54 pamphlets; (docu 
ment dept.) 34,124 vols., 584 pamphlets. ‘Total 
(law dept.) 23,483 vols., 49 pamphlets; (docu 
ment and reference department) 33,600 vols. 
and pamphlets 

The report of the librarian to the legislature 
requests that the name “State Library,” the 
miscellaneous books and the power te use them 
throughout the state be given to the State Li 
brary Commission, and that the present State 
Library be designated “the Library of the 
Supreme Court” and perform the tunctions of 
a law library only. 

Paducah, Ky. 


Carnegie P. L. Jessica Hop- 


kins, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 1032; 
total 13,364. Registration go00. Circulation 
61,751. During the past year the library in 


augurated the following new features: Sunday 
afternoon opening for reading and reference; 
stereopticon pictures at the children’s story 
hour; circulating of music, especially opera 


scores. 


Pasadena (Cal.) P. L. Nellie M. Russ, Ibn 
(Rpt. — yr. to Je. 30, 1912.) Accessions 588%; 
total 37,822. Circulation 224,832. New regis 
tration 3002. Receipts $32,204.59; expendi- 
tures $23,556.62 (books and music $6492.50) 


Phillips Academy, Andover (Mass.) L. 
Sarah J. Frost, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to Jl. 1, ‘12 
Total no. vols. 5033. Home circulation 648; 
students using library, January to July, 4688 
Receipts $500; expenditures $521.66 

The library now occupies a room in Brechin 
Hall, formerly the library of Andover The 
logical Seminary, and is made by the consoli- 
dation of all the departmental libraries except 
that of archxology. 


Santa Barbara (Cal.) Free P. L. Frances 
Burns Linn, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to Jl. 1, 1912.) 
Accessions (city) 1497; (county) 1624; total 
in city library 21,612. Circulation (city) 74. 
222; (county) 35,395; total 109,617. Receipts 
$7823.63; expenditures $6505.78. County dept., 
receipts $8285.34; expenditures $4521.92. Per 
cent. of circulation 6.3 per capita 


San Mateo (Cal.) Free P I Irez M 
ford, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Jl. 30, 
Accession: 610; total 5874. Circulation 22.046 
Receipts $4332.19; expeditures $3074.27 


(Pa.) P. L. Henry J. Carr, Ibn. 
Accessions 5320; total 71,- 
130,124. New registration 

Receipts $22,542.13; ex- 


Cra 
19OT2.) 


Scranton 
(Rpt. — yr. 1912.) 
423. Circulation 
2603; total 10,816 
penditures $21,356.70. 

(Mass.) F. P. L. 


Worcester 


Robert K. 


Shaw, Ibn. (53d rpt.— year to N. 30, ‘12.) 
Accessions (net increase) 5775 ((by purchase 
R611; by gift 861). Circulation 446,150; 
juvenile 181,435 New registration 5,164; 
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total 23,001. Receipts $58,576.25; expenses 
$55,002.02 (books and periodicals $13,083.54). 

Plans for three branch buildings at Quin- 
sigimond, South Worcester and Greendale, 
given by Andrew Carnegie, are practically 
completed and active work will begin early in 
igi3. Picture collections, particularly from 
the work of American artists have been 
largely increased. Much extension work is 
done through 25 deposit stations at factories, 
engine houses, homes for the aged and sev- 
eral other institutions. The work of the 
Children’s department has been greatly ex- 
tended through five school deposit stations. 
The accession book has been dispensed with 
experimentally. 


Woedstock, Vt. Norman Williams P. L. 
(Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 300; total 18.- 
370. New registration 362. Circulation 25,418. 

ENGLISH 

Advocates Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
William Kirk Dickson, Ibn. (Rpt. — yr. 1912.) 
Accessions 51,230; total, books and pamphlets 
(including volumes of periodicals and parlia 
mentary papers) 619,500; music 68,500; maps 
and charts 70,700; manuscript volumes 3200. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England Public Li- 
braries. Basil Anderton, Ibn. (Rpt. — yr. end- 
ing Mr. 31, 1912.) Accessions 1422; total 163,- 
057. Circulation 601,568; total registration 
35.966. 

County Borough of Portsmouth Free P. Li- 
braries. Tweed D. A. Jewers, borough Ibn. 
(Rpt. — yr. ending Mr. 31, ’12.) Total number 
of volumes 80,604. Circulation 236,910. New 
registration 3860. Receipts £4229 Is. 6d.; ex- 
penditures £4449 Os. 2d. 


St. Bride Foundation Institute, London. 
Technical L. R. A. Peddie, acting Ibn. (Rpt. 
— 1g1I-12.) Accessions 1485; total (including 
pamphlets and prints) 26,703. Lending and 
Reference Libraries. F. W. T. Lange, Ibn. 
(Rpt. — 1911-12.) Accessions 731; total 16,108. 
Circulation 102,941. Registration 2332. 


Borough of Salford, England, L. Ben. H. 
Mullen, Ibn. (Rpt. — yr. ending Oct. 31, 1912.) 
Accessions 3628; total 15,000. Circulation 362,- 
§25. There has been an increase of 16,716 in 
circulation, and an increase of over two books 
issued per borrower as compared with last 
year. 


Bibliograpby and Cataloging 
Cumutative book index. 15th annual cumula- 
tion; author, title, and subject catalog in one 
alphabet of books published during 1912; 
comp. by Marion FE. Potter and Emma L. 
Teich. Minneapolis, Minn... H. W. Wilson 
Co, 830 p. 4°, pap., $3 n.: hf. mor., $3.50 n. 
Two months after the issue of the practically 
new “United States catalog” the sth annual 
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cumulation of the “Cumulative book index” is 
ready; it covers the books of 1912 as far as 
they can be covered in a list which is to be the 
January issue of the steadily growing publica- 
tion. 830 pages, as against 624 in 1911, record 
the books of 1912. Owing to her great work 
on the “United States catalog’ Miss Marion E. 
Potter delegated her editorial work on the 
cumulation to Miss Emma L. Teich, but now 
resumes her old place on the title-page, though 
retaining the name of Miss Teich, who had 
full charge of the records of 1912, while the 
“United States catalog” was printing. 

The Library of Congress numbers are more 
and more up to date, and a careful study of 
the compilation by those experienced in its 
snares and pitfalls make us say heartily that 
the “Cumulative book index” continues to be 
a well-made working tool of great value, kept 
up to latest date from time to time as the 
foundation for the next five-yearly supple- 
ment to the “United States catalog.” 


Mopet private trprAry. Wilson, L. N. Sug- 
gestions for a model private library at 
Clark College. Worcester, Mass., Clark 
Univ. Press. 137 p. 8°, pap. 


Art. Rapilly, Georges. Catalogue de livres 
d’art, architecture ct décoration, peinture, 
sculpture, gravure, arts industriels. Paris, 
8°, pap. (No. 125; 447 titles.) 

Bercson, Henri. Columbia Univ. Lib. A con- 
tribution to a bibliography of Henri Bergson. 
N. Y., Lemcke & Buechner and Columbia 
Univ. c. 13+56 p. 8°, pap., 25 c. 

BooKs AND READING. Hartford (Conn.) P. L 
Dec., ’12. A selected list of books published 
in recommended to libraries. 15 p. 
pap. 

—— Quaritch, Bernard. Catalogue of rare and 
valuable books, including Arundel Society's 
chromolithographs and autograph letters and 
documents and works on_ bibliography, 
Egypt, European history and philology, fine 
arts, genealogy and heraldry, Ireland, numis- 
mata, occult sciences, Oriental literature, etc 
London, 8°, pap. (No. 323; 088 titles.) 


—U. S. Dept. of Agric. Buli., Nov., ’12. 
Books on agriculture, pharmacy, medicine, 
botany, natural history, geology, zoology, 
education, geography, etc. Wash. D. C, 
Gov, Pr. Off., 8°, pap. 

CATHOLIC LITERATURE. Baer, Jos., & Co. The- 
ologia Catholica: Sechster Teil-Kirchenge- 
schichte I, M-Z. Frankfurt a.M. 8°, pap 
(No. 605; 5207 titles.) 

Curpren. Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
Library. Bibliography of child study for 
the years 1910-1911. Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. 
Off. 90 p. 8°, (U. S. Bu. of Education 
bull.) pap. 


Crvir War. Newhall, Daniel H. Literature 
of the Civil War. N. Y. 8°, pap. (No.75.) 
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Benjamin, Lewis S., 
[“Lewis Melville,” pseud.}] The life and let- 
ters of William Cobbett in England and 
America; based upon hitherto unpublished 


CosppeiT, Wilitam. 


family papers; with 32 illustrations. In 2 v. 
N. J Lane. 15-+330; 07335 p. (42 p. 
bibl.) 8°, $1o 

Correr. Graham, Harry Crusen. Coffee; 
production, trade and consumption, by coun- 
tries. Wash. D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 134 p. 


(4 p. bibl.) tabs., diagrs., 8°, (U. S., Dept. 
of Agriculture, Bu. of Statistics, bull.) pap. 


EpucaTion. MacDonald, Arth sibliography 
of exceptional children and their education. 
Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 46 p. 8°, (U. S., 
Bu. of Education, bull.) pap. 

—U, S. Bureau of Educ. Bulli. (Dec., ’12- 
Jan., 13). Monthly record of current edu- 
cational publications; comp. by the lib. divi- 
sion of the Bu. of Educ., under the direc- 
tior of J: D. Wolcott, acting libn. Wash., 
D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 8°, pap. 


— Scott. Wa. World education; a discus- 
sion of the favorable conditions for a 
world campaign for education. Cambridge, 


Mass., [The author.] c. ’12. 8+123 p. (3 p. 


bibl.) 12°, $r. 

Eaypt. Edwards, Fs. A short list of books 
dealing with the Near East, especially Egypt 
and neighboring countries, including publi- 
cations of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
Oriental Translation Fund, etc. 8°, pap. (No. 
319; 322 titles.) 

ENGINEERING. Caldwell, Fs. Cary. Electro- 
lytic disposition of sewage. Columbus, O., 
Ohio State Univ. 8 p. (8 p. bibl.) 8°, (Bull. 
Coll. of Engineering.) pap., gratis. 


Eranowocy. List of publications of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, with index to au- 
thor and titles. Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 
35 p. 8°. 

European History. Richardson, E. C., comp. 
A union list of collections on European his- 
tory in American libraries; comp. for the 
committee on bibl. of the Am. Hist. Assn. 
Princeton, N. J., '12. 114 p. 8°, bds. 

EXPERIMENT STATION LITERATURE. Key to 
subject index of experiment station litera- 
ture. Wash. D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 4 p. 8°, 
(U. S., Dept. of Agric., Office of Experi- 
ment Stations cir.) pap. 

Famity (The). Thwing, Rev. C: 
and Thwing, Mrs. Carrie F. Butler 
family; an historical and social study 
and enl, ed. Bost., Lothrop, L. & S. c 
"13. 258 p. (14% p. bibl.) $1.60 

France. Ministére de l'Intérieur. Bibliogra- 
phie de la France; including items on many 

subjects. Paris. 8°, pap. (No. 3.) 


Geometry. Sykes, Mabel, and others. A 
source book of problems for geometry, based 


Franklin, 
The 
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upon industrial design and architectural 
nament Bost., Allyn & Bacon. 84-372 p 


(10 p. bibl.) il. diagrs., 12°, $2.50 

GERMAN LITERATURE. Halle, J. Deutsche lit 

eratur bis zum dreissigjahrigen  kriege 
Munchen. 8°, pap. (No. 44; 463 titles.) 

Halle, J. Viertes Angebot von Original- 
ausgaben der Deutschen Litteratur. Mun 
chen. 8°, pap, (716 titles.) 

GermMANy. Usher, Rowland Greene. Pan- 
Germanism. Bost., Houghton Mifflin. c. 7+ 
313 p. (3 p. bibl.) O. $1.75 n. 

HerpPerotocy. Ruthven, Alex. Grant, and 


others. The herpetology of Michigan by 
Alex. G. Ruthven and others; memoranda 
toward a bibliography of the archxology of 
Michigan by Harlan I. Smith; prepared un 
der the direction of Alex. G. Ruthven 
Lansing, Mich., Mich. Geologe. and Biolog 
Survey. 109 p. il, pls. maps, (Biological ser.) 
00 


INTERNATIONAL Jordan 


CONCILIATION, 8) 

Starr, and Krehbiel, E: B. Syllabus of 
lectures on international conciliation; given 
at Leland Stanford Junior University. Bost., 
World Peace Found. 180 p. (bibls.) tabs., 
diagrs., 8°, pap., $r. 


ITALIAN History. Hoepli, 
mento Italiano. Parte 7a 
(No. 142; 3146 titles.) 

Iraty. Lange, Otto. Storia d'Italia; biblio- 
grafia; storia universitaria; storia generale; 
risorgimento; statui storia municipale. Fi- 
renze. 8°, pap. (No. 27; 1060 titles.) 

LABOR AND LABORING cLAssES. U. S. Bureau 
of Labor. Publications of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor prior to July 1, 1912. Wash., D.C., 
Gov. Pr. Off. 13 p. 8°, pap. 

Liquor TrAFFic. Reeder, C. Wells, comp. 
Select list of references on license of the 
liquor traffic in the United States. Colum- 
bus, O., Ohio State Univ. 8 p. 8°, (Biblio- 
graphies prepared for the Constitutional 
Convention by the Lib. of the Ohio State 
Univ.) pap., gratis. 

Matuematics. Smith, D. Eug., and Gold- 
izher, C. Bibliography of the teaching of 
mathematics, 1900-1912. Wash., D. C., Gov. 
Pr. Off. 95 p. 8°, (U. S., Bu. of Education, 
bull.) pap. 

Micmac Inptans. Nova Scotia Inst. of Sci- 
ence at Halifax. Proceedings and transac- 
tions. Bibliography of the Micmac Indians, 
being an appendix to a brief account of the 
Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia, by Harry 
Piers. 


pap 


Ulrico.  Ris« 
Milano. 8°, 


NETHERLANDS. Nijhoff, Martinus. Nijhoff'’s 
index op de Nederlandische periodieken van 
algemeenen inhoud. La Haye. 32 p. 8°, pap. 

New Alex. The text 


Souter, 
and canon of Testament. N. Y., 


New 


TrsTAMENT 
the 
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Scribner. 10+254 p. (11 p. bibl.) 12°, (Stu- 
dies in theology.) 75 c. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. Hoepli, Ulrico. Orien- 
talia. Milan. 12°, pap. (No. 143; 987 titles.) 


—— Luzac & Co. Oriental list and book re- 
view. London. 8°, pap. (Nos. 9 and 10.) 


Istanps. Philippine L. Bull. 
(Dec., ’12.) List of works in the Filipiniana 
division relating to the aang | of the bib- 
liography of the Philippine Islands. Part 

fanila. p. 61-4. 4°, pap. 


Puiosopny. Benn, Alfr. W. History of 
modern philosophy. N. Y., Putnam. c. ‘12. 
5+191 p. (7 p. bibl.) pors. "6°, (History of 
the sciences.) 75 c. 


Pierre pu Ryer. Lancaster, H. Carrington. 
Pierre du Ryer, dramatist. Wash. D. C., 
Carnegie Inst.-5+182 p. (5 p. bibl.) front. 
O. pap., $1.25. 

Printinc. Story of Chicago in connection 
with the printing business. Chic., Regan. 
Pr. Ho., [525- -537 Plymouth Pl.) 224 p. (86 
p. bibl.) il. 12°, gratis, bxd. 


PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING. Peddie, R. A., 
comp. Catalogue of works on practical 
printing, processes of illustration and book- 
binding; published since the year 1900, and 
now in the St. Bride Foundation Technical 
Lib. London. 32 p. 8°, pap. 


PsycnoLocy. Dunlap, Knight. A system of 
psychology. N, Y., Scribner. ’12. 14+ 
368 p. (7 p. bibl.) il. 12°, $1.25. 


—— Parmelee, Maurice. The science of 
human behavior; biological and psycho- 
logical foundations. N. Y., Macmillan. c. 
17+443 p. (11% p. bibl.) 8°, $2. 

Pusiic pocuments. N. Y. P. L. Buli., Ja. 
"13. List of city charters, ordinances and 
collected documents. Part IV. pp. 7-78. 
4°, pap. 

Science. Lisbon (Portugal) Academia das 
sciencias de Lisboa. Prémeira série, V. I. 
—Fasciculo no. I—Dezembro, 1910; Secun- 
= V. I—Fasciculo no. I—Outubro, 
1911; Primeira série, V. I—Fasciculo no. 2— 


Soctatism. Orth, S. P. Socialism and de- 
mocracy in Europe. N. Y., Holt. c. 3+352 
p. (6% p. bibl.) 12°, $1.50. 


SoctoLocy-PHILOLoGy. Carnegie L. of Pitts- 
burgh. Classified catalog, 1907-1911. Part 
I., Sociology-philology. 712+-37 p. 8°, pap., 

c. 


Tueo.ocy. Moffat, Ja, D.D. The theology 
of the gospels. N. Y., Scribner. 16+220 p. 
(4 p. bibl.) 12°, (Studies in theology.) 75 c. 

Van Eycxs. Weale, W. H. Ja. and Brock- 
well, Maurice, W. The Van Eycks and their 
art. N. Y., J. Lane. 40+323 p. (21 p. bibl.) 
pls. 8°, $4. 
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bumors and Blunders 


THE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


Some months ago the Boston Transcript published 
a description in verse of the life of a reference libra 
rian, and the lines have been copied in all kinds of 
publications all over the world, from Baroda to Can- 
ada. The latest version is a translation into Dutch, 
which Het Boek prints beside the English versior 
We think that librarians will enjoy it, even without 
comparison with the original, which may be found in 
the Lisrary journat for October, 1912. 


DE LEESZAAL-BIBLIOTHECARIS 
Daar troont hij voor zijn lessenaar, 
Ten allen tijd voor ieder klaar 
Een vraag bereikt hem nu en dan 
Als: ,,Geeft U mij Who's who-’s an!” 
»Mag ’k de grammaire van Dubois! 
» Wie zei ook weer: I’'Etat c’est moi? 
»Het tocht hier erg... het oude lied — 
Is Shakespeare Bacon nu, of niet? 
»Vertel eens, weet U wie ik ben? 
»Och, mag ik éventjes Uw pen!” 
»Zijn oesters niet het best in Maart? 
»»Hoeveel is een peseta waard? 
Hoe groot was Adam ongeveer? 
»Wat denkt U morgen van het weer? 
»1s’t Hof nu hier of op het Loo? 
»Hebt U een prullemand, of z00? 
»Bent U voor Taft of Roosevelt 
»Hebt U Larousse laatst nog besteld? 
» Waar is dat boek, dat hier eerst stond? 
reisde "t eerst de wereld rond? 
»Mijnheer, waar is de telefoon? 
»Zegt men ,.to lend”, of wel “to loan”? 
"Is dit nu de catalogus? 
» Ik zoek een’ hoek: De eerste kus! 
»Verdient U hier nu wel genoeg? 
»En bent U ’s morgens hier al vroeg? 
»Graag de véérlaatste Figen Haard! 
»En hebt U nog de Gids van Maart? 
»Gebruikt U Brown of Dewey hier? 
"Verleent U gratis schrijfpapier 
»Mijnheer één vhaag en dat is dit; 
»Werkt U nu veel als U hier zit?” 

(Zéér vrij vert.) 


Communications 


BrBiiocRAPHICAL AND INDEX MATERIAL IN 
MANUSCRIPT 


The Committee on Research Institute for 
the promotion of Agriculture, Manufacture 
and Commerce, Chicago, is collecting infor- 
mation about bibliographical material and in- 
dexes kept in manuscript by libraries and in- 
dividuals. 

Those who have such raterial in their pos- 
session, or know of the whereabouts of any, 
are asked to communicate with the under- 
signed, care the John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

G. S. JosepHson, 
Chairman Committee on Research Inst. 


Library Calendar 


MARCH 


-7. Wis. L. A., Wausau, Wis. 
r. Old Colony L. C. 


Ma.? Je.? Mass. L. C., annual meeting, Will- 
iamstown. 

Je. A. L. A. annual conference, Hotel Kaat- 
erskill, N. Y 
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ONTARIO LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY 
PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS TORONTO, ONTARIO 
AVERN PARDOE, Librarian GEORGE W. GOUINLOCK, Architect 


SNEAD STANDARD STACK WITH READING LEDGE 
View of first tier —four tiers in all—capacity about 275,000 volumes 
8 inch solid plate shelves above ledye. 13 inch shelves below ledge. Doubl 
push button switches on alternate end shelf supports) White marble deck floors 


The Snead Standard Stack construction is readily adapted to meet the par 
ticular requirements of any library. 


SOLID HANDSOMI 
COMPACT SANITARY 
DURABLE EASILY ADJUSTED 


FIREPROOF 


THE SNEAD & CO. TRON WORKS 
(Founded in 1850) 
Jersey City, N. J. loronto,,. Ontario 


— 
4 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN 


~B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


HIS Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions 

_and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sopnical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes: 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods tc 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates fcr prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London. W.¢. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


| pape QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallcst commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 


publications. 


— 
— | 
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CHIVERS makes a specialty of supplying 


books recommended by the 


American Library Association 


Any book on the A. L. A. Lists can be procured 
promptly either in DURO-FLENILE—pigskin or Niger 
Morocco back, washable cloth sides, and Chivers’ patented 
sewing—or in publishers’ covers reinforced according to 
Chivers’ Special Methods. 

A reduction from the regular price will be made on 
orders for TAVENTY-FIVE A. L. A. books, assorted 
titles. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


g(t-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TO LIBRARIANS: 

Have you tried one of Rademaekers new spring-back binders? $1.00 secures 
oae of these as sample Sent Prepaid. Worth investi :ating 

Our bookbinding excels anything in the line of Library work. To introduce 
to you our workmanship and materials used, | offer to rebind, free of charge, 2 
vols. (1z2mos) sent me prepaid. Send for Price List. Visitors always welcome 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 
IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 
Cor. Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, - NEWARK, N. J. 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 


We are prepared to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at Pu(iis/- 
ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 


If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
dest there is in Lidrary Binding, Twenty years’ experience in Library work, 


Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 
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a7 and 29 w. 234 St. Ge Py PUTNAM’S SONS sedtora'st! strane 
Library Agents 


Y*UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 

Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 


country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selscted libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts f»r supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
sonditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Wolleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, cxpedi- 
tiously, ard accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


— 
= 


JOURN 


THE LIBRARY 


LITTLE PHOSTINT JOURNEYS 


DETROIT PUBLISHING CO. 
DETROIT, MICH 
Write for Booklet and Sample Card 


FOR PICTORIAL REFERENCE 


THE USEFULNESS OF YOUR LIBRARY 
increased by the UNDERWOOD TRAVEL TOURS 


They divert from “ light’ 


can be greatly 
which are widely used in Public Library work. 
reading to books of travel, biography, and history. 

These tours show the most important places in each country in full life size, and 
you have as guides such authorities as Prof. James H. Breasted, on Egypt, Prof. Rufus 
B. Richardson, on Greece, etc., etc. 

Tours sent for examination. Write to-day for explanatory 
many endorsements from library users. 

Also finest lantern slides, made in our own works, from more than 200,000 
original negatives from ali parts of the world. Let us tell you about our lanterns. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, . 12 and 14 West 37th Street, New York City 


pamphlet with 


Won’t You Mail Us 
Two Old Books? 


TICE & LYNCH 
Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention 


LIBRERIA OTTO LANGE 


132 Via Serragli, Fiarence, Italy 
Italian, 
Special 


You will be under no obligation 

You will be shown a binding that lasts 
until the paper falls to pieces. or be 

comes too dirty for use. So flexible 
and easy opening is this binding, how 

ever, that this condition is dle ferred 
until the latest possible period. ‘* Craft 

style” bindings have a record of 150 
circulations without further treatment 

The average record, for most bindings, 
is only %) circulations in fio rebind 


ings. 


| Perhaps You Have Books 


Makes a specialty of supplying 
Spanish and Portuguese Books. 
attention is paid to bindines. Good references 
can be given. Library agent. C tents free. 


OUR GREAT REMAINDER 
AND CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOG OF BOOKS 


Needing “Special’’ Treatment. 


Most binders arbitrarily adopt one method 
oft sewing forall books. Wedon't Weexam 


ine every book, giving each the rewin best 
NOW READY adapted to secure both flexibility and long 
life, Wedevise special and effective 
The best we have issued and we have ods for bouks of such stiff, thick, loaded « 
rage binder 8 


weak paper that the ave 
them as “unrebindab'e We 
strong and easy opening If you have one 
of these difficult books, include it with the 
Won t you send them to-day 


a National Reputation for Book Bargains. 

Every book a book of value and inter- 
est. When received you will enjoy read- 
ingit. If not on our mailing list a card 
will bring it. 

THE H.R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
Booksellers and Publishers 

SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


make them 


samples 


JOSEPH RUZICKA 
106 Clay Street, 


30 Years in Business Here 


We'll Rebind ks? | 


Baltimore, 


3 

are edited sets of the best color-post cards 
made, selected with reference to their educ > urrel is 
nal values. Each volume consists of the 
forty Phostint Cards which best represent 
region or subject. There are thirty-six vol 
mes inall, For Library shelves they come 
n leather-backed book-boxes like the ten 
show? n the picture e < mer - 
rhe cards mav be withdrawn from the books 
for opaque projection or other uses i 
~ 
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F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and [Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 


avail themselves of our services and facilities fur the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to hooks or for lists 
on special topics. 


LEIPZIG . . PARIS 
LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited ROMI 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of al! publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


SA FOR CATALOGLES 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will t« 
sent free to any library on application, 


F.A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


Eurepean Agent for a great »umber of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Specia! atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering. 
Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when anc where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


ISSUED FROM 


The Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


The Publishers’ Weekly The Annual Library Index 


s the representative journal of the pr Including Period t ! 


kselling it hapte 


iter 1 t n a savs, Book-4« 


us full weekly 


The American Educational List 
“4 ntains a price-list of the text ks it 
The Boo 

Reprinted from 7 Alisher ysupplements 

Ks onth 
itherette 


ntain 


English Catalogue of Books 
send for s] men cop t lished st Brit nd Treland int 


year th lex t jects. Sve 
Index to Date 
mont nd cu d rter t led, 1 Contains na nd ad 


rom 


Subscription. €4 


The P 


lishers’ Trade List Annual in the principal towns of the U. S. and 


ub 

Contains ttest talogues of upward of ’ 
American publisher utributed by themselves | Seleet Lists of Public Libraries 
ind ranges pt th 

mit of the 
has any 


rhe American Library Annua 


im the ind th data concerning 1! 
1 ‘ more it rt nes n The 
can Library Annual 


svo, cloth, $2. | Private Book Collectors in the 
The American Catalog Series United States 


of the periods each volume inciudes 
Books in print July 1, Out prin 


print 


The Profession of Beokselling 


half moroceo, $15.0 4 handbook of practical hints for the apprentice 
Containing the short title record ind’ booksell iv A. Grower, late managing 
in a single alphabet. Svo, half editor of Publishes vekly hr parts 
boards $2.0 omplete in one volume, half 
Containing the full tithe Weekly leather, ¢ 
material of 7he Publishes Hvekly in 
for each year. svo, half | Publications of Societies 
Svo, half morocco ganization. Compiled 
, i vo, half morocco tion of R. R. BowKeE! 
The Library Journal i ST miblications 
to library economy lio from the societies 
monthly Subscription, $4 
cents Price to Kurope or 


the Union is a year: single | State Publications 


A provisional list of the 
several States of the United 

The American Library Annual 
Including Index es of Current Events; necro] of R. R. BowkKes Part 1 Ne 
wy of writers graphies; statistics of book Part North Central States 
pre lists of public libraries ; direct State 1 Territoric Part 
‘ ind booksellers list of private rts 

Volumes for tort imd $i four parts, each im pap 


lL separately 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


298 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


vad 
States, Con of At Index to Dates of Principal Events, et 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 
ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
BINDING. 

Ange! Guardian Press. Bostcn, Mass. 

H. Blackwell, roth St, and University Pl., N. Y. 
City 

Cedric Chivers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
We 

A, Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E, 2sth St, N. Y. City. 
m. H. Rademackers, Newark, N. 

C. A. Sullivan, Island View Place, New Rochelle, 
NY. Old books rebound. 

J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
Barrett Bindery Co. Chicago, Ill. Torsion Binder 
for reading tables. 


Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
Holden Patent Bagk Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lsbeery Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. 
Wels Binder Co., Toledo, O. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Geo, B. Meleney & Co.. 119 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Berlin Photographic Co., 305 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich 
Cosmos P’:ture Co., 119 W, 25th St., N. Y. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co, Jamestown, N. ¥. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 
wm Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 


City. 


The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 

Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. }§ 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, 
wes Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

od: “eae lurg Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 

INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St.. New York. 

Bookbinde rs’ Flexible Giue and Library Paste. 
Clipper Mfg. Co.. New York, 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W, 23d St., N. Y. City. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

. M, Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., N. Y. 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
L. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. Cit 
The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago. 
Putnam & Co., 244 Water 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
Vawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


City. 
Mo, 


y 
Mass. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


VL Lis RARY about to fit up juarte 
would like to secure a large quantit S« nd nd 
othe: stack che nly \ddres 


and price X, car x N 
‘BOOKS WANTED 


Duquesne, Pa. 


Carnegie Free Library, 
Oct., "10; July, 
Public Libraries, Apr., ‘09 
Feb., ‘oo 
Carnegie Library, 
Chornton, 


unpopular sides f popula est 


Liprary 


Casstier s 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lewis Opposites, a ser t ss 
wood, 1890. 
Jour f the S ¢ N 
30, 1897 
The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 
Paris, France. 
Story’s Impartial History 
Ireland, by an 
Gardens of Italy vols., New 
Private Life of Nap leon, by A 


Library of Gengeen, Washington, D. ©. 


Carney, W. Austen, How to Buy and 5 Real I 
tate at Profit Los Angeles, Carney, to 
Carney, W \usten, Real Estate Lusiness 
Taught Los Angeles, Carney ) 
Union Club Library, 1 51st St., N. Y. 
Apples of New York, 2 vols. 


inslatior f Hor 


Urbana, lll. 


Brydges, T., Burlesque Tr 


University of Illinois Library, 

The American Magasine and H 
Boston, Septen ber, 743; December, 744 
later numbers 


Send your ** Wants"’ to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 
851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St.) New York 
NCH MEDICAL 
ITALIAN, booksand works concern 
ing HORSES, CATTLE, 
FOREIGN DOGS and other Domestic 


BOOKS Animals 
Catalogues on Application 


FRE 
SPANISH, 
GERMAN anv OTHER 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England ca! 

and see our 50,000 rare books. KAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 F Street, Washington. D. C. 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 


19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 
BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
Agents in Paris for American 
Booksellers and Publishers 
Ability for Second Hand Items 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


EXPERT 


Special 


Hinds end Noblic, 21-33-35 West 15th St., N.Y. City. Write for Catalogue. 


Secondhand New. 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogues of Library Books 


Am. Magazine Exchange, 3518 Franklin Ave. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Stechert, G. E.. & Co., West agth St, New 
various languages.) 


York. (Books in 


Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave, New York | Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, lows 


Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 
East 17th St, New York, 

Bjérck and Bérjemon, 40 W. 28th St. New York 
Scandinavian beoks. 

Blessing, W. F., Magr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine eets than all other dealere combined.) 

Brentano's, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and s7th St., New 
York. 

Britnell, A., 24: Yonge St., Terento, Canada. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe 
riodical Sets in the World.) 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 


(Books about Iowa and the carly West.) 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave. New 


York. (American and English Remainders.) 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York 


New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker's Great Bookshep, 14-16 John Bright St. Bir 
England 


mingham, 


Blackwell, B. H., ge and §: Broad St., Oxford, Eng 
(Theological, 


Classical and General.) 


Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 


Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 
| Ellis, Mesers., 29 New Bond St, Leadon, Eng 


Caspar, C. Ca, Water St, Wis. Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipeig, Gormeay. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- | 
sellers, 912-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Geodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R I. 
Humphrey, G. P., 6g Spring St., Rechester, N. Y. 
Hantting, The H. R.. Co, Springfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St. Portland, Me 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, yo West s7th St., New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East seth St., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, IL 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Breokiyn, N. Y. 
McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave.; 
Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
McDevitt-Wileon Bargain Book Shop, Church S.., 
N. Y¥., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. 
McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y. 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 
McVey, John Jos., Arch St., Phile, Pa 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theslogy.) 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 26239 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St, New York 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. L. | 
Rosenback Coa, 1320 Walnut St, Philadelphia 
(Americana, English Lit. Mas., Early Printing.) 
Schulte, Theo. E.. 1g2 East 234 St, New York. | 
(Americans, Genera] Litereture, Theology.) 


Gilhofer & Ranechburg, I. Bognergesse 2, Vienna 


Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 
Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Bertin. 
(Rare Books aud Mes., Science.) 


W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipsig, 
Germany. 

Higham, Charles, & Son., 27a Farringdon Londen, 


EC (Theology, ané remainders ) 


Holland. 


| Setheren, Heary, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W, C. 


Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 151-135 W. agth New 
York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., 
W. C (Americana and Economics.) 

| Terouem Em. Rue Scribe, Paris, France 
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Lemcke ~ Berlin, Kurt 
Autograpt includin London, Eng. 
rare without Incunabula, 
bindings, books illuminations, 
Bernard, nd, ertistical 
Incunables, ma (Ame Hildegardetrasse 
Len Rare Books 


LIBRARY TRADE OUR SPECIALTY 


SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR LIBRARIES 


PUB. OUR 


BINDING PRICE PRICE 
George (Henry)—Works......... 10 vols. Buckram $15.00 $0.45 
Motley—Works. Ed. De Luxe .. 17 “ “ 25.50 12.00 
fellow — Works. Standard 
iby. Ed....... 28.00 14.00 
Lincoln—Writings. NationalEd. 8 “ Cloth 16.00 4.00 | 
Thackeray—Works. Spec. Biog. 
Hawthorne— Works. Standard 
Shakespeare—Works. Stratford 
Towe Bad... 75-00 3000 
Kipling—Works. Ed. De Luxe.. 10 “ 34 Mor. 15.00 8.00 
Kingsley—Works. Ed.De Luxe. 7 “ Buckram 14.00 6.00 
Parkman—Works. Little, Brown 
BC. Cloth 26.00 


Stevenson—Works. Ed.De Luxe. 10 “ 20.00 8.75 | 
Scott—Waverley Novels. Auto- 


% Mor. 125.00 42.00 


Cloth 20.00 9.00 


Dickens — Works. _Bibliophilist 


BOC. cece 16 32.00 13.50 
Daudet—Works. Athenaeum Soc. 20 “ “ 40.00 18.00 a 
Irving—Writings. National Ed.. 26 « “ 39.00 20.00 2 
Browning—Complete Works.... 12 “ Buckram 18.00 8.60 
Lover—Works. Athenaeum Soc. 6 “ 12.00 
New International Encyclopedia 

(including one yearbook)...... ig Full morocco 262.50 92.50 


All Books Sent Subject to Approval 
Transportation Charges Prepaid 
Quotations Furnished on New and Old Books 


HENRY MALKAN 
New 42 Broadway and 55 New St., New York 


~ 
graph Ed... 25 a ke 
Plutarch—Writings. Athenaeum 
| ar 
= 
=. 


